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Many-leveled Fiction: Virginia Woolf 
to Ross Lockridge 


WILLIAM YORK TINDALL’ 


Tax success of Raintree County by Ross 
Lockridge is doubly significant. It proves 
again that a substantial book may be- 
come a best seller. And it represents 
popular acceptance of the many-leveled 
novel, which, since the time of Dostoev- 
ski, has attracted a small but increasing 
audience. It was the work of Virginia 
Woolf that marked the first approach to- 
ward popularity. But since the common 
reader, pleased by her surface, hardly 
ever left it for what lay below, her ac- 
ceptance was not a popular triumph for 
many-leveled fiction. 

There is nothing new about many- 
leveled literature. Dante proceeded si- 
multaneously on four levels. With his 
ambiguities and conceits, John Donne 
played meanings against each other. 
And fiction, though commonly somewhat 
simpler than poetry, has not lacked its 
proper depths. In Pilgrim’s Progress, 
while Christian pursues his journey, 
Bunyan’s meaning maintains a parallel 
course. Critics are still quarreling over 
the symbolic implications of Moby Dick. 


* Associate professor of English, Columbia Uni- 
versity; author of Forces in Modern British Litera- 
ture, 1885-1946. 


Since the publication of Joyce’s Ulysses 
in 1922, many-leveled novels have ap- 
peared with greater frequency than be- 
fore. Imitation of this masterpiece might 
seem the obvious explanation. But writ- 
ers imitate each other in response to a 
need. Joyce provided techniques for the 
expression of something that others felt. 
What they felt was the pressure of our 
time. Its complexity, playing upon a 
complicated sensibility, said T. S. Eliot, 
must produce complexity. When he said 
that, he was thinking of himself; but his 
words may be applied with reservations 
upon the less rarefied levels occupied by 
popular novelists and their readers. Per- 
haps the political and social pressures 
upon them are no greater than those 
upon men of the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. But Bergson, Frazer, and Freud, to 
mention only three of many thinkers, 
have complicated the reality under 
which all but the simplest of political 
creatures are pressed. Readers who are 
not content with fantasy demand of the 
novelist a treatment of life as they feel it. 
With some help from Joyce and the phi- 
losophers, the novelist, aware of his own 
experience, responds to this demand. 
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Virginia Woolf was helped by many 
masters. In Night and Day (1919), her 
second novel, she transposes Dostoev- 
ski’s Idiot into English terms or at least 
attempts this impossibility; and, as if to 
reveal the attempt, she lifts (without 
quotation marks) a passage from that 
Russian. In Mrs. Dalloway (1925) she 
follows patterns of Ulysses. Her use of 
Bergson, Freud, and Proust is equally 
clear. But these provide no more than 
frames to be filled by a brilliantly original 
sensibility. 

Since she is the most gifted of Joyce’s 
followers and since, like all of them, she is 
easier to explain than Joyce, she will 
serve better than he to establish the na- 
ture of the many-leveled novel and to 
provide what is needed for understand- 
ing her easier successors—Lockridge, for 
example, or Malcolm Lowry. 

She is easier than Joyce, to be sure, but 
far from easy. I am aware of this because 
of a recent experience. Familiar with her 
works for many years, I was convinced 
that I understood them. Upon re-reading 
them, however, in the light of such 
knowledge and wisdom as I had gathered 
since the former reading, I discovered 
depths beneath the depths at which I 
had settled. My new insights brought 
humility and a suspicion that there are 
other depths—and beneath these more. 
But this disquieting suspicion accom- 
panies the reader of many-leveled nov- 
els, as it accompanies the reader of 
poetry. 

I had known, of course, that Mrs. 
Dalloway contains two levels of time, 
outer or clock time and Bergson’s inner 
time. As Big Ben’s leaden strokes fix 
outer time, inner time or the stream of 
consciousness, indifferent to the clock, 
expands or contracts according to the in- 
tensity of experience. And I had known 
that Septimus, the madman, is intended 
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as Mrs. Dalloway’s counterpart. Virginia 
Woolf tells us that in her Preface. But I 
had not recognized the two principal 
themes, which, interacting, provide other 
levels of meaning and the point of the 
book. 

Like Ulysses, Mrs. Dalloway is the 
story of a day in the lives of one main 
character and several subordinates. As in 
Ulysses, on the obvious level nothing 
much happens. Mrs. Dalloway prepares 
to give her party and gives it; Septimus 
has his hallucinations and dies. Peter 
Walsh and the other characters, talking 
and doing this or that, are there to ex- 
pose the personality of Mrs. Dalloway. 
Not what they do, not what she does, but 
what she is and the quality of her experi- 
ence center our interest. As Virginia 
Woolf says in The Moment and Other 
Essays (1948), her interest lay in the na- 
ture of the moment with its burden of 
past, present, and future, its mingling of 
time and eternity, its complications and 
distractions. 

The moment is life. Its celebration is 
one of the two principal themes. Mrs. 
Dalloway’s party is her offering to life. 
The ecstasy which (although she is a 
snob and not too bright) she inspires in 
Peter Walsh is life’s sensation. But life 
involves death. Its celebration, in coun- 
terpoint with that of life, is the other 
principal theme. The clue to this is the 
haunting, recurring phrase ‘fear no 
more” from the dirge in Cymbeline. The 
deathly implication of this refrain is cor- 
roborated by the Preface, in which Vir- 
ginia Woolf says that she had once in- 
tended Mrs. Dalloway to die. In the final 
version of the book Septimus, her double, 
dies as a kind of surrogate for her. Hear- 
ing of his death, she feels drawn to one 
who has “‘completed her” and vicariously 
enjoys his death. In love with life, she is 
in love with death. 
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Her second love expresses what Freud 
called the death wish. That this was part 
of Virginia Woolf’s intention is made 
probable not only by the Preface but by 
the fact that, as Freud’s English pub- 
lisher, Mrs. Woolf had published Beyond 
the Pleasure Principle, Freud’s statement 
of the death wish, shortly before she, 
commenced Mrs. Dalloway. A publisher 
as intelligent as Virginia Woolf is not 
unaware of what she is publishing. But 
her eventual suicide shows that the death 
wish was not altogether a bookish con- 
ceit. 

By rhythm, hint, and symbol, exceed- 
ing the scope of the common reader, she 
composed a pattern of inner and outer, 
life and death. What she did in Mrs. 
Dalloway seems simple, however, com- 
pared to what she did in To the Light- 
house (1927), a greater book. More tenu- 
ous and evanescent, it also suggests what 
cannot be said. Here again we find the 
interrelationships of time and time, per- 
son and person; but to these is added 
eternity. In Virginia Woolf’s words the 
book is “about life, about death; about 
Mrs. Ramsay.” 

On the surface level the Ramsays plan 
a trip to the lighthouse, but time passes, 
Mrs. Ramsay passes, and at last only Mr, 
Ramsay makes the trip. Within this in- 
nocent plot, however, are themes and 
layers of meaning, marital, social, and 
temporal. And beneath these are the less 
obvious levels of symbol, which alone 
invite our attention. 

Although Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay are 
warmly created human beings, they also 
serve as symbols. Mr. Ramsay represents 
the intellect and its limitations, for Mrs. 
Woolf was somewhat anti-intellectual. 
Mrs. Ramsay represents intelligence and 
the wisdom of the heart, for Mrs. Woolf 
was something of a feminist. Because she 
too was intelligent and wise, she made 


Mrs. Ramsay as fundamental as Joyce 
made Mrs. Bloom. Mr. and Mrs. Ram- 
say are symbolized by the lighthouse and 
the window. These Freudian male and 
female symbols help make the particular 
universal. Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay become 
Man and Woman. At the same time 
these and other symbols, providing an- 
other dimension, compose an allusive and 
unsystematic religious allegory. Mrs. 
Ramsay, sitting with her son at the win- 
dow on the terrace, seems to represent 
the Virgin Mary. The dinner party at 
which the “extreme obscurity of human 
relationships” is intricately displayed 
suggests the Last Supper. The room (on 
Freudian and Christian levels) is at once 
womb and tomb. Stark, alone, black and 
white, the lighthouse is not only the in- 
tellectual father but Almighty God.? 

Mrs. Woolf was not a Christian. She 
used this orthodox machinery to provide 
a setting for the quest which forms the 
theme of the book. Mr. Ramsay, alone, 
yet dependent on his wife, is seeking the 
absolute with his limited intellect. Al- 
though central and more self-sufficient, 
Mrs. Ramsay is seeking stability, peace, 
eternity, within the flux of experience. 
At supper, as she serves the stew, she 
helps a guest “to a specially tender 
piece, of eternity.”’ But, in spite of sacra- 
mental gestures, the quest of this happy 
couple for the timeless is impossible in 
time. She approaches her absolute in 
time but finds it in parenthetical death; 
he finds it in his visit to the lighthouse, 
that symbol of the absolute. His success 
completes hers. The landing at the base 
of the light, his encounter with eternity, 
is death. Lily on the terrace says, “He 
has landed, it is finished,” and Mr. 
Carmichael strews imaginary asphodels. 

Meanwhile Lily, who is painting a pic- 

?I am indebted at this point to Mr. F. L. 
Overcarsh. 
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ture of tree and window, has been pur- 
suing a parallel quest on the aesthetic 
level. Recording the moment, she tries to 
make it eternal and absolute. Her quest, 
also limited by time and space, is neces- 
sarily unsuccessful; but, moving the sym- 
bolic tree to a more central place, she ap- 
proximates eternity in time. She has had 
her vision. Her quest, shadowing that of 
all artists, is that of Virginia Woolf com- 
posing this book. And the prose poem 
“Time Passes” at the center of this book 
proves that Mrs. Woolf, like Joyce in his 
hunt for the father, found a kind of ab- 
solute in time. Her success is proved 
again by our appeasement, for at the end 
all tensions are resolved. 

During the 1930’s, when politics fixed 
general interest upon the surface of 
things, many-leveled literature was best 
represented by the poets, by Auden in 
The Ascent of F6 (1937), by Eliot in The 
Family Reunion (1939), or by Dylan 
Thomas in his lyrics. Finnegans Wake, of 
course, appeared in 1939. With the end of 
the war, even politics, now infinitely 
complicated, reinvited the complicated 
approach. The many-leveled novel—po- 
litical, social, or purely subjective—ap- 
peared again, and patterns set by Joyce 
and Woolf were readapted to present 
conditions. The years 1947 and 1948 
found the resumption complete. 

Prothalamium (1947) by Philip Toyn- 
bee, son of the historian, is an account of 
a tea party so complicated that a prefa- 
tory diagram and numerical tags are 
needed to keep the times and characters 
in mind. Seven symbolic observers pro- 
vide seven levels of experience. The Holy 
Grail (Mrs. Goodman’s teacup) is sur- 
rounded by the awful presences of life 
and death. Imitations of James, Woolf, 
and Joyce inflate the somewhat pre- 
tentious allegory. 

Hiram Haydn is far more successful 
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in doing what he undertook. On its sur- 
face The Time Is Noon (1948) is a swift 
readable story of fast young people in 
1929. Thoroughly individual, they sym- 
bolize a generation. As they pursue their 
careers, the market crash and the end of 
their world impend above them. Under 
these ominous levels further dimensions 
are provided by three enigmatic inter- 
ludes of quotations from poets and phi- 
losophers showing the ironic discrepancy 
between tradition or ideal and actuality. 
‘““My intent,” says Mr. Haydn, ‘‘was to 
give a general frame of reference for the 
particular cases presented in the narra- 
tive proper.” 

Whereas Toynbee’s implications are 
chiefly religious and Haydn’s social, Mal- 
colm Lowry’s are political. Under the Vol- 
cano (1947), received by critics as the 
most important English novel of the 
year, is too indirect to be acceptable as a 
book of the month. Like Ulysses and 
Mrs. Dalloway, Lowry’s book concerns 
one day; the time is 1938, the place 
Mexico. On its most superficial level the 
book tells of the prolonged drunkenness 
of Geoffrey, the British consul. He has 
resigned from his post. He is divorced 
from his wife, Yvonne. She returns and, 
with the aid of his brother, Hugh, at- 
tempts a reconciliation. At fiesta and 
bull-baiting, by mescal and _ tequila, 
Geoffrey’s drunkenness increases. Final- 
ly, as she searches for him and for death, 
Yvonne falls under a horse, and death- 
wishing Geoffrey is disposed of by Fas- 
cists. Superficially this sounds like an- 
other, more violent and exotic, lost week 
end. But, as the blurb warns us, the sur- 
face hides a “deeper significance of which 
the characters and their actions are sym- 
bolic.” The week end is lost—but with 
complications. 

Of these, the first are subjective. Using 
techniques of Joyce, Woolf, and James, 
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Lowry records the impressions of his 
chief characters in long Proustian sen- 
tences that provide a confusion of inner 
and outer and, through memory, of past 
and present. Geoffrey’s alcoholic hal- 
lucinations are interrupted by fragments 
of external reality: irrelevant conversa- 
tion, words from a travel folder, posters 
in the street. Yvonne’s flow of experience 
is a kind of three-decker sandwich of 
memory, desire, and the present mo- 
ment. Such mental complexities are as 
customary as the use of symbols for 
deeper meanings. 

Geoffrey symbolizes the intellectual in 
our society. Spain is falling and Fascists 
are around. But, evading responsibility, 
Geofirey does nothing to preserve the 
culture to which he is heir. Divorce from 
Yvonne (who represents reality or a way 
to it) and drink are his escapes from an 
increasingly terrible world. Geoffrey sym- 
bolizes the ruling class of England with 
its learning, charm, and incapacity. In 
his drunken snores is heard “the muted 
voice of England long asleep.” Hugh, 
who has awakened to responsibility, rep- 
resents the English conscience. Spain, he 
says, is the grave of England’s glory. But 
he has awakened too late to the need for 
action, and the aid he plans for the 
leftists will be ineffectual. 

The book is filled with incidental sym- 
bols: the dying Indian for whom no one 
cares to assume responsibility; the Ferris 
wheel and the infernal machine at the 
fiesta; the fractured stone, which implies 
Geoffrey’s marriage and his world. Over 
the town broods the symbolic volcano 
and under it yawns the symbolic chasm. 
A recurring quotation from Dante’s Jn- 
ferno fixes their meaning. As Geoffrey 
broods in the outhouse, haunted by 
memories of his day, he thinks he occu- 
pies a private hell. But, as Lowry sug- 
gests, his hell is ours. The heavy at- 


mosphere of his nightmare circumscribes 
our own. The fiesta commemorates the 
dead. 

Less propaganda than vision, this book 
is richly textured and intricately com- 
posed. Its course is that of tragedy. A 
great man (great because he embodies 
our culture) falls through an inherent 


’ flaw, and we are moved by pity and fear. 


Raintree County (1948), keeping us im- 
movable, extracts the universal from the 
particular through the experiences of one 
man, John Shawnessy, during one day, 
July 4, 1892, in one place, a county of 
Indiana. For a book that undertakes to 
re-create America, the time and place are 
suitable. The state of Indiana is cen- 
trally located. The day recalls our na- 
tion’s past, and the year recalls our con- 
tinent’s. The day seems simple. John, a 
middle-aged schoolteacher, drives to 
town with his family. His old friend, the 
Senator, makes a speech. The literary 
ladies discuss Frazer’s Golden Bough. 
There are fireworks in the evening. But 
Lockridge appended a chronological 
table, an outline of history, and a map. 
This apparatus is less unnecessary than 
it may seem; for that simple day, oc- 
curring as it does in a many-leveled 
novel, is far from simple. 

The greatest difficulty perhaps is the 
use of flashbacks. Hardly has John 
settled in his buggy in 1892 when we are 
back in 1844, reliving that year. Hardly 
have we become accustomed to covered 
wagons when we are back in the buggy in 
1892. Some of these flashbacks are mem- 
ories inspired by free association; others 
are mechanical, connected with the pres- 
ent by the flimsiest of verbal transitions. 
These recoveries of the past occur in 
chronological order except for several 
scenes that are shrewdly reserved for the 
climax. The effect of these temporal dis- 
locations is often ironic, sometimes dra- 
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matic, and invariably revealing. They 
serve the now familiar levels of inner and 
outer, past and present. 

The confusion of past and present in 
the present, the nature of memory and of 
the moment, have preoccupied poets and 
novelists since Bergson’s time. Proust 
devoted Remembrance of Things Past to 
these matters. Virginia Woolf and the 
other subjective novelists, though less 
systematic, were as much concerned. 
Having continually evoked the past by 
quotation and allusion in his early po- 
ems, T. S. Eliot said in “Tradition and 
the Individual Talent”: historical 
sense involves a perception, not only of 
the pastness of the past, but of its pres- 
ence.” What he said to justify his Berg- 
sonian practice may help to explain the 
flashbacks of Raintree County. 

Being memory, 1844 is inner; 1892, 
being the present moment, is sometimes 
outer. For dealing with these levels, 
Lockridge learned many tricks from 
Joyce. The most obvious of these are the 
imitations of the dramatized fantasy 
used by Joyce in the Circe episode of 
Ulysses. It may be accidental that 
John’s day, like Mr. Bloom’s, involves 
visits to graveyard, museum, and news- 
paper office. But Lockridge’s use of myth 
is unmistakably Joycean. 

The book starts with a mythical fan- 
tasy, a vision of a naked woman on a 
stone in the post office. Her image and 
the map she offers him, obsessing John 
throughout his day, become his keys to 
the riddle of time, place, and personal 
identity. His day, like Mrs. Ramsay’s, is 
spent in a quest for the meaning of life. 
Identifying the woman with his most 
secret desires, he discovers that he is not 
one but many. His Republican, school- 
teaching self is a mask; his private selves, 
somewhat less respectable, are buried, 
but they may be evoked from the past. 
It is partly in search of himself, of “his 
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plural being,” that he immerses himself 
in memories while his public self is cele- 
brating a public holiday. Each year of the 
uncovered past represents a buried self, 
and his present, whatever its appearance, 
is their sum. 

But his quest is also for that woman, 
who, offering the county’s map, becomes 
that map, her contours merging with the 
darling landscape. Becoming the county, 
“which had no boundaries in time and 
space,’’ she becomes America, the world, 
and the fabulous past. She is the earth- 
goddess, the great mother. But by a 
happy chance she also becomes identified 
in John’s mind with a naked woman he 
sees in the river and with others in a con- 
venient swamp. Accordingly, she is love, 
fertility, and, since the place is Indiana, 
the sprouting corn. 

Sprouting corn suggests The Golden 
Bough. With Frazer in mind, John sets 
about discovering or, if necessary, creat- 
ing the myth of his county and, beyond 
that, of America, since the two are one. 
For every event of his life he finds a par- 
allel in ancient mythology. The riddle he 
is trying to solve is that of the Sphinx. 
He is Hercules with the golden apples. 
The symbolic swamp is Eden; he is 
Adam, and the naked ladies successively 
are Lilith or Eve. He experiences a kind 
of death and resurrection. The symbolic 
raintree, a goal of his quest, is the tree of 
life. And he invokes the bulls of Crete. A 
myth, says John, is a story “that is al- 
ways true for all men everywhere.” By 
many myths he helps to make his county 
fabulous. Part of his myth is the Ameri- 
can past, and its epic is not the poem 
John hopes someday to finish but the 
daily paper. Past and present and all the 
ancient myths compose the greater mat- 
ter of which this novel is the narrative 
projection. Lockridge intended Raintree 
County as the American myth and John 
as the mythical hero. 
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That Lockridge was not altogether 
successful is hardly surprising. The plan 
was almost too ambitious. In uniting the 
particular with the universal, Joyce and 
Woolf had united the actual with the 
mythical, she by her Christian allusions 
and he by his Homeric frame. In doing 
this, both had exploited the subjective 
possibilities of a single day. Lockridge’s 
challenge to them was bold, and the com. 
parison he invites is unfortunate. Along- 
side Woolf or Joyce, he appears thin in 
texture and, despite his panoramic ma- 
terials, in substance. But, what is more 
important, his major character is not 
solid enough for the weight he is sup- 
posed to carry. If we compare him with 
Mr. Bloom or Mrs. Ramsay, this is evi- 
dent. But maybe John’s unimportance 
was intentional. Maybe Lockridge, with 
his eye on America, found an almost 
shadowy hero best fitted to symbolize the 
anonymous mass of men. But Mr. Bloom 
is everyman, and, by comparison with 
him, it becomes plain that John could 
have performed his task more suitably 
had he been as three-dimensional as Mr. 
Bloom. If we compare Lockridge’s earth- 
goddess with Mrs. Bloom, Mrs. Bloom 
remains incomparable. 
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As Thomas Wolfe had done before 
him, however, Lockridge succeeded bril- 
liantly in creating an America. Lacking 
Wolfe’s gusto, though sharing his taste 
for rhetorical extravagance, Lockridge 
also had a vision of failure and loss. His 
America is lost Eden, lost innocence, and 
frustrated possibility. The sadness un- 


‘derlying his account of what has hap- 


pened since the Civil War is made em- 
phatic by his suicide. This tragic and 
untimely death, frustrating another pos- 
sibility, increases America’s loss. 

I have heard readers complaining 
about the complexity of Raintree County; 
but, while they complained, they read. 
For Lockridge succeeded in narrowing, if 
not entirely closing, the space that has 
separated the general reader from the 
many-leveled novel. Adapting Joyce and 
Woolf, he served a wider audience with- 
out the loss of value that might be sup- 
posed. Value depends not so much upon 
the amount of reality in a book as wpon 
the amount of reality under control, and 
control is a matter of method. In a reality 
as complex as our own, method must 
adapt itself, and the reader who wants 
reality must adapt himself to some com- 
plexity of method. 


First Problems in Play Directing 


M. DAVID SAMPLES’ 


Some of the actual problems in the pro- 
duction of a high-school play—how they 
may be foreseen, perhaps avoided, and 
dealt with if necessary—are the object of 
this discussion. We will examine possible 
situations that may arise in the time be- 
tween the selection of the play and the 
dress rehearsals. 

In the following I have combined 


t Chapel Hill, N.C. 


problems that have arisen from some 
half-a-hundred productions, both in high 
school and in college, for the problems 
are really the same. It would be impos- 
sible to put on paper all the difficulties 
one will encounter, and, no matter how 
large a volume might be written, still the 
unforeseen may well rear its ugly head. 
Developing a sense of expectancy and 
adaptability to whatever may happen is 
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one of the director’s greatest problems. 
There is neither space nor time to cover 
the innumerable twists of circumstance, 
but I shall try to present as many as this 
paper will allow. 


I 


Choosing the play is one of the first 
problems with which the director is 
faced. He should have spent several 
weeks’ time reading and re-reading plays 
that might be suitable for production on 
his stage. It has been my experience to 
work with directors who never really 
read the play they select. They notice 
sets and casts, scan the play, and con- 
sider that sufficient. Later they encoun- 
ter problems that they had not contem- 
plated. The production bogs down, and 
the cast begins to suspect that the direc- 
tor is not such a wonderful guy after all 
and doesn’t know half as much as he pre- 
tends to know. 

‘The amateur plays and drama festi- 
vals that I have seen have been spoiled 
chiefly by poor play selection. Several 
factors should be considered. 


Nature of the times 
World conditions 
Does the audience want a war play? 
Do they want an escape play? 
Nature of the community 
Extent of Puritan influence 
How much censoring must be done? 
Can you afford to censor? 
What will be lost by censoring? 
General interests 


Rural or urban? 
Professional or working-class audience? 


Sophistication or naiveté? 

Must your audience be catered to? 

What has been the audience response to past 
productions? 

Will the play be over their heads? 

Nature of the theater and facilities 

Financial aspect 
Cost of royalty? 
Cost of production? 


Will seating capacity cover cost? 
Can the play be staged with ease? 
Set changes? 
Can play be adapted without loss to script? 
Period or costume piece? 
Do you have technical help and facilities? 
Nature of the acting material 
Do you have the persons to play the impor- 
tant roles? 
Can the character parts be filled? 
Can you avoid type casting? 
Other circumstances 
Will a movie be released soon? 
Has any production of the same play been 
done recently by an adjacent theater 


group? 


Remember, you can’t please every- 
body. You aren’t interested in pleasing 
everybody. A production of Street Scene 
in a small high-school town brought wide 
acclaim from the majority of the public, 
but one irate parent called the school, 
denounced the administration, and with- 
drew his son from the institution. As is 
usually the case, the loss was negligible. 

Often the beginning director chooses 
a comedy to open his season or make his 
debut to a new audience, on the premise 
that to make an audience laugh is to win 
them. Comedy, the inexperienced direc- 
tor is often unaware, is a far more diffi- 
cult medium than drama, as the inner 
core of the comic sense and a certain in- 
nate ability at timing are necessary for 
good comedy. Comic efiect doesn’t just 
happen. But a good comedy will go a 
long way toward attracting an audience 
and is certainly a “‘must”’ in the program. 
The director should keep in mind, how- 
ever, the potentialities of his group and 
select a comedy appropriate to it. There 
is considerable difference between the 
ability required to perform As You Like 
It and that required for Junior Miss. 

The little theater and the school the- 
ater have fallen into a rut of late by not 
seeming capable of producing anything 
but that which has just finished a day’s 
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or a year’s run on the Great White Way. 
Play selection is a matter of the director’s 
good taste. He must have a lot of it. The 
director who finds his theater miles re- 
moved from any real center of dramatic 
activity would understandably give an 
Angel Street, an Our Town, a Harvey. In 
fact, it would be poor business not to. 
The public wants to see such plays and 
should be given the chance. But the lazy 
director can always be spotted when his 
program contains nothing but the latest 
off Broadway. 


II 


Closely allied with choosing the play 
is casting and precasting. The latter 
often causes considerable discussion 
among teen-agers. The director is inevi- 
tably accused of precasting and called 
everything unprintable for it. Actually, 
it cannot be denied that most of the time 
the show is precast, at least unconscious- 
ly. It is the foolish director who chooses 
a play without having in mind at least 
two or three persons capable of playing 
the more important roles—persons with 
whose talents he is familiar. It is only 
natural and good common sense. 


Tryouts then are a necessary evil. The 
director normally has a number of per- 
sons in mind, as I have said. Perhaps a 
new face, attached to a talented body, 
will show up. But, as undesirable as pre- 
casting may seem, there are always cer- 
tain persons who establish themselves as 
able, willing, and competent and quite 
naturally get the roles being offered. 

The method of tryouts is something 
every director must devise for himself. 
Whatever the method, it will probably be 
inadequate. Some fine actors often read 
poorly; good readers are often poor ac- 
tors. Many other factors make the pro- 
cedure unpredictable. Vocal tone, quali- 


ty, and projection can be ascertained, as 
can stage presence, looks, contrasts with 
other prospective cast members, and a 
sense of their relationships one to another 
and as groups. No one will find theater 
work, high school, college, or profession- 
al, very appealing if he or she is unable to 
get along with the group. The high- 


“school play cast tends to be more than a 


group of actors come together with one 
intention. It tends, more often, to be a 
social function, as tight and aloof as any 
social fraternity. If the director is aware 
of such groups or persons finding their 
way into a cast, he will do well to sacri- 
fice in order to save wear and tear later. 

A recent edition of a picture magazine 
carried a fortunately brief article on a 
high-school play, labeling it as an impor- 
tant social event. During dress rehear- 
sals such delightfully gay happenings as 
purposefully hiding costumes caused late 
entrances, and everyone just had a won- 
derful time. This is the typical situation 
in which school theater languishes. These 
miscarriages are not so much a means of 
self-expression, and certainly not of 
learning, as they are an indication of in- 
ferior leadership. 

By all means keep tryouts moving. 
Have them planned, have a number of 
assistants, keep accurate records of those 
performing, and try to be impartial to all. 
You can never tell where a spark of tal- 
ent may lie. Organization and a sense of 
ease will make a tiring job simpler. 

Without making it a rule, avoid 
double-casting a role or allowing more 
than one person to go into rehearsals with 
the part hanging in the balance. Each 
day makes the choice more difficult, and 
a decision can rarely be made without 
hurting some tender, sensitive soul. Take 
the step; if you’re stuck, make the best 
of it. You’ll feel better about it in the 
long run. 
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III 


We are now under way with a play and 
a part of a cast in mind. I take it for 
granted that the groundwork has been 
laid. The publicity campaign, serving a 
double purpose, has begun, creating a 
sense of expectancy among your public 
and an eagerness for what is to come and 
stimulating your actors with a desire to 
go to work. I have found two main chan- 
nels of thought concerning publicity. 
Some directors believe that a show will 
carry itself without any more than a 
public announcement. Others plaster the 
papers with exaggerations and half-facts 
which turn the observing reader against 
such an endeavor. Broadway and Holly- 
wood sell the public millions of dollars 
worth of trash every year by that meth- 
od. But with school theater, if you have 
something good to sell, sell it! If it’s real- 
ly good, if you as the director feel that 
you have done all you could, in the time, 
with the facilities, under the circum- 
stances, sell it. The public will buy it. 
Ten times out of eleven, the public will 
buy it. They are eager and hungry for 
theater, and they’ll come willing to ac- 
cept almost anything if you will make it 
at all entertaining. 


IV 


Your technical staff is already at work. 
Settings have been designed, perhaps by 
students, perhaps by an appointed de- 
signer. Much of the time the suggested 
setting given with the script must be 
adapted or rearranged to suit the stage 
and. facilities. Whatever the arrange- 
ment, keep it simple. Keep it suggestive, 
imaginative, and, above all, simple. Suit 
the setting to the mood of the play; let it 
imply the locale and inhabitants and the 
habits and activities of the people who 
live in it, but don’t build a house on 


stage. Also try to avoid monotonous 
wing settings with the painted backdrops 
that adorn so many high-school stages 
and help make the plays presented 
seem amateurish. Partial scenery and 
simple arrangements of book flats, with 
interchangeable arches, columns, and 
other pieces, are cheaper and more 
usable. Samuel Selden perfected the use 
of this type of setting and has supplied 
all the necessary information in Stage 
Scenery and Lighting.” 

It must be remembered that the actor, 
not the scenery, is paramount. In this re- 
spect, lighting is even more important 
than setting, for lighting can do as much 
as setting and is more pliable and plastic, 
more easily orchestrated. Audiences come 
to see live actors, not animated scenery. 
Don’t overlook or toss off the setting, but 
don’t let it carry you away. 

Ideally, the blending of the composi- 
tion into a perfect whole is the director’s 
task. Colors of lights, costumes, makeup, 
properties—all must weave a flawless 
pattern. The director is not expected to 
do it all himself, but his is the first and 
last word, and the final effect is his re- 
sponsibility. He should have met with 
each committee head before work ever 
began and should have established a 
complete understanding. Balance, unity, 
orderliness, government, on stage and off, 
is the plan. 

The director must be the one super- 
visor. Again and again it has been proved 
that more than one director leads to con- 
fusion. The high school too often at- 
tempts projects in which this and that 
department share the responsibilities. 
Confusion is the inevitable result. Each 
supervisor has his own idea of what his 
duties are, and the results never coincide 
with what the director has in mind. A 


2 Selden and Sellman, Stage Scenery and Lighting 
(New York: F. S. Crofts Co., 1936). 
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production of Ibsen was made unbear- 
able, aside from poor acting and direc- 
tion, because the director had asked the 
set designer for gay Scandinavian colors 
for the settings but was given drab, un- 
interesting, mortuary sets. Some years 
ago, I directed a high-school ballet with 
the idea that each department would co- 
operate, work together, in one big happy 
family. I soon realized my mistake. 

The circumstances of high-school the- 
ater necessitate the director’s having an 
extremely active and adaptive mind. He 
must deal with alternatives much of the 
time and must have countless such in the 
back of his mind. He wants a blue couch, 
but only a green one can be found. He 
wants lace curtains; only cottage cur- 
tains can be had. He wants a certain 
period chandelier; he misses it by a hun- 
dred years. He plans to use Beethoven 
for background music, but the records 
get broken, and he uses Chopin. The 
high-school director must think rapidly, 
in terms of practicality. 


V 


Numerous plans have been set down 
for the rehearsal schedule, including such 
items as time to be allotted, outline of 
important elements to be worked for at 
certain times, and so forth. The best plan 
is that which the individual director 
works out for himself. There is no set 
pattern. Each and every cast will vary. 
For the school purpose, where only after- 
school rehearsals are advisable, the five- 
or six-week plan is normally used. I’ve 
known schedules to be longer; some to be 
as short as three weeks. There is no rule. 
The first meetings are vital but no less 
vital than the later meetings. Each must 
be given its place and time. 

First rehearsals are paramount in that 
the relationship of director and cast must 
be established. If the majority of the 


group has worked together before, the 
job may be simpler, although that is not 
always true. The director cannot possi- 
bly be one of the group, yet he is not a 
separate whole. He is, rather, the master- 
cog. I recall directing a large cast of high- 
school people my own age. Trying to 
maintain some semblance of government 
without becoming thoroughly disliked 
was my constant problem. After the 
show one of the cast members told me 
that I was really a good guy but that on 
stage I couldn’t be touched with a ten- 
foot pole. I took it as a compliment, as I 
believe it was meant to be. Once the cast 
knows it can take charge, it will do so. 
Once the barrier is broken, force is neces- 
sary, and the basic democratic premise of 
theater is lost. 

First readings are a chance to become 
familiar with the play, the role the actor 
is playing, and his relation to the other 
roles and to the play as a whole. Charac- 
ter analysis and the establishment of a 
mental picture of the actor’s role comes 
next. Lines must be learned as soon as 
possible, for acting begins only when the 
books have been laid aside. The director 
must set a deadline and must insist that 
parts be learned by this time. Blocking, 
planning the actor’s movements and ac- 
tions, general and specific, has to be giv- 
en as much as a week’s time. This is 
where the director’s worth can be seen 
and the final result predicted from these 
blocking rehearsals. Be sure that action 
is motivated, but do not be so precise 
that the actor is bound to move on a 
given word, a given distance. Lack of 
motivation is a distressing weakness. 
Clarification and explanation by the di- 
rector, should the actor be in doubt, will 
eliminate a lot of this. Lines are not just 
to be recited. They are to be thought out, 
listened to, and delivered with purpose 
and meaning. Movement on stage is 
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stimulated by what lies behind the 
spoken or unspoken word. The actor 
moves for a dramatic reason, not simply 
because the director has told him to 
move two steps on this speech or line. 
From properly motivated action the 
audience will see in the actor’s body and 
face an object and purpose for the action. 
Remember the stage picture is balance— 
but balance in action. The picture is con- 
stantly changing. Try to keep the actors 
from standing behind or in front of one 
another; keep their interest directed to- 
ward what is most important at that 
moment on stage. Have them act or re- 
act in character, speaking or silent, and 
you’ve come a long way along the right 
road. 

Business and action should be exploit- 
ed and explored so that, like the details 
of a painter’s canvas, everything con- 
tributes to the whole, and every moment 
is interesting. The use and handling of 
props is one of the weakest points in the 
school production. To the beginner the 
prop is something that he is forced to 
pick up, carry to the desk or table, and 
get rid of as soon as possible, as though it 
were a hot potato. No! The director 
should consider that moment the time at 
which the actor expresses to the audience 
his relationship to that object, to what it 
stands for, and shows an outward mani- 
festation of an internal or psychological 
attitude. A pencil, glove, letter, dish, 
dress—each should have its symbolistic 
value. Its use may well enhance the 
dramatic action. Make everything on 
stage count for something. There should 
be no business, action, or line that does 
not contribute to the central theme and 
core of the play. Unity, government, and 
simplicity are essential. The director 
achieves these partially through common 
sense and good taste. 

Work in speech and interpretation as 
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well as acting is a necessary ramification 
of the dramatics program. It is surprising 
to find large colleges and universities 
with well-developed theater programs 
without courses in speech and interpre- 
tation. Voice training and interpretive 
ability are a vital part of the actor’s 
work. The voice must be used by inflec- 
tion and timing to transmit ideas, for on 
stage the presentation of the speech is 
more important than the content. The 
director not actually able to interpret for 
the actor who stumbles or fails. to com- 
prehend the significance of a word or line 
is a hindrance. Not that there is only one 
interpretation or means of expressing the 
same emotion. We all react differently to 
a given stimulus, but the director must 
know the effect desired and just what 
must be achieved from a certain line. On 
the other hand, the actor may give the 
desired impression in another manner, 
and it may be right and good, better per- 
haps than the director anticipated. Never 
must the director reach the intellectually 
ignorant stage where he actually believes 
his way is the only way. That is theatri- 
cal Hitlerism, and it is wrong. 

Often the beginning director is faced 
with a special directoral problem and is 
unable to solve it at the moment. Several 
things may be done, depending on the 
situation and circumstances. The actors 
may have a suggestion. Often it is good 
to stop and let them talk themselves out 
on a point of controversy. From this dis- 
cussion the director may select an effec- 
tive solution. A directoral problem may 
be overlooked until the following day, 
and advice sought in the meantime. 
Above all, the director must never allow 
a cast to feel that he doesn’t know what 
he’s doing. If this occurs, the bottom falls 
out of the whole process. The director 
may find it advisable to adhere to an idea 
though it prove wrong in the final analy- 
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sis. Government is maintained by re- 
spect, not force, and respect cannot be 
maintained by a vacillating director. If 
government is lost, morale is lowered and 
the show fails to grow to the necessary 
psychological moment. 

Being able to carry a cast along to the 
point at which the show is ready to open 
at just the right psychological time is one 
of the most difficult and unexplainable 
of the director’s jobs. A director with 
whom I once worked was a master at it. 
He always managed to hit the peak of 
anticipation and excitement on opening 
night. He handled casts as large as three 
hundred and fifty with just the sound of 
his voice and the power of his personali- 
ty. Again, a production of Our Town on 
a six weeks’ plan was ready in five. True, 
not all the vistas and facets of creative, 
imaginative spirit had been exploited, 
but, considering all, the time was now. 
What to do? The cast was given a two- 
day rest, during which time the director 
held only conferences on minor points of 
business and interpretation, to keep the 
show in the minds of the cast. Then he 
proceeded into dress rehearsals with re- 
newed strength that pushed the show 
over the top. During the interval, how- 
ever, two other interesting problems 
arose. Several miles away another group 
was doing the same show. Most of the 
cast was taken to see how it was done, a 
controversial move which is often fatal 
but in this case proved beneficial, for the 
production was very, very bad, and the 
morale of the visiting cast soared. They 
had a good show, and they knew it. An- 
other danger arose. The cast could not be 
allowed to grow overconfident. They had 
to be convinced that it was a time of 
crisis, and this was achieved by the direc- 
tor’s expert handling. 

Knowing when to speed the tempo of 
rehearsals and when to slow, when to let 


up and when to clamp down, is a skill to 
be eagerly sought. I had a director who 
said there came a time when it was most 
advantageous for him to stay at home and 
give the cast a rest from him. In his case 
it worked. With another director it might 
well fail. 


VI 


Another of the first problems is that of 
creating in the actors a sense of being 
professional—that is, in establishing the 
idea that the play is not a social function, 
that the joy and pleasure come not from 
doing what one chooses at rehearsals, 
coming and going as one likes, but rather 
from a sense of achievement and success 
with the final product. I use the word 
“work” in a broad sense. Truly it is 
pleasure. The director cannot help avoid 
its seeming like work sometimes, but the 
sloppy rehearsal will produce the sloppier 
result. 

The director, therefore, tries to gener- 
ate a sense of professionalism about the 
production. The term “professional’’ is 
ambiguous, but a man skilled in doing 
his job, not a genius, will suffice. The 
actor has come to learn. The educational 
stage is a learning device, and one of the 
best. The actor must be taught to be 
observant. Nowhere is the old saying, 
“A word to the wise...” more appro- 
priate or important. Co-operation is the 
by-word. Early it must be understood 
that every member of the cast, from the 
leading lady to the off-stage voice in the 
third act, is vital and cannot be done 
without. Yet each must know that he is 
not indespensable at any time. Young 
people have a tendency, and a natural 
one, to grow important in direct propor- 
tion to the size of their role. The director 
must watch for the symptoms. Undesir- 
ables should be tamed or eliminated. I 
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found myself with one who was under- 
mining the morale of the whole group. 
I told him he would no longer be needed. 
Reluctantly he left, the cast settled 
down, and there was never another 
tremor or suggestion of upheaval. The 
chap later apologized and told me what a 
shock it was to his ego to sit through the 
finished show and see how well it was re- 
ceived without him. 

Another imperative part of being pro- 
fessional is the ability to “keep smiling.” 
I recall telling a beginning director that 
his show would pick up if the cast would 
only enjoy what they were doing. He 
misinterpreted me, and the first perform- 
ance blinded the audience with teeth to 
the point of being ludicrous. To keep 
smiling may well be internal, with only 
the slightest external manifestation. It is 
an attitude, a willingness; it comes from 
a co-operative spirit, a desire to give the 
best one has. It shows itself in tense 
hours of tiring rehearsals when ragged 
nerves are about to snap. Then the real 
actor shows his mettle. He keeps smiling. 

Many things go into being profession- 
al. Promptness for rehearsals is a habit 
high-school people don’t seem to be able 
to acquire, but they can be taught. I fail 
to find sympathy with a high-school di- 
rector who wails that never is he able to 
get his cast all together at once until 
dress rehearsals. Whose fault is that? Let 
your people find one excuse short of ill- 
ness and death, and they’ll find a hun- 
dred. 

Being professional means good show- 


manship. It means welcoming criticism. 
No one is ready for Broadway. No one is 
ready to set the world on fire. Being at- 
tentive, on stage and off, keeping re- 
marks to one’s self, seeking to improve 
and advance, taking disappointment as a 
part of the work, and never being satis- 
fied with the final result, accepting any 
role or duty with pride and eagerness are 
essential to the young actor. But eager- 
ness must not be carried to the point of 
obnoxiousness. I once made the mistake 
of telling a young hopeful who inquired 
the best way to learn theater that the 
thing to do was to become saturated with 
it, to eat and sleep theater until it be- 
came second nature. From that day on 
his hand was up at every request for help 
until he was becoming the most univer- 
sally disliked person in the department. 
Fortunately, some helpful soul put him 
wise. 

Being professional means good com- 
mon sense. Ask no favors of the director, 
blame no one for errors but yourself, and 
make no excuses. Excuses can be found 
for everything. They are a handy device 
that indicates the amateur in the worst 
sense of the word. Being professional is 
an attitude, a state of mind, a knowing 
what to do, how to do, and a willingness 
to do it well. 

The above is hardly more than a sug- 
gestion of what may or may not be. The 
show is now ready for the dress rehear- 
sals and performances. That brings about 
an entirely new body of circumstances 
and problems. 


Rich Programs 


Speakers at the general sessions of the National Council of Teachers of 
English convention November 25 and 26 will be Thomas Clark Pollock, 
Marion C. Sheridan, George Robert Carlsen, Dora V. Smith, Helen K. 
Mackintosh, Porter G. Perrin, and Angela M. Broening. 

Speakers at the sixteen conferences on Friday afternoon will come from 


every section of the country. 
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Books and Behavior 


HERLIN SLOCOMB' 


Tuer is, perhaps, no more controversi- 
al subject in the field of high-school 
English than “What should students 
read?” Stated differently, the problem 
becomes “‘Are there certain books which 
all students should read?” Or, again, 
“What should be the content of a high- 
school program of reading?’ The an- 
swers to these questions as revealed by 
the curriculums of our secondary schools 
show wide divergence of practice. The 
extremes range from a program consist- 
ing of only established classics to a 
course in free reading. Reading com- 
mittees of Seattle schools have pondered 
long and patiently this problem of clas- 
sics versus wide reading. In this article 
I should like to present some of our 
thinking and a possible solution to the 
problem. 

First, reading is important only in so 
far as it does something to and for a stu- 
dent. Those who accept this principle— 
and our committees do—are free from 
much of the quarreling over the tradi- 
tional classics versus wide reading. The 
acceptance of such a principle requires 
that emphasis be placed on what the 
book does to the student not what a 
teacher things it did for himself twenty 
or forty years ago. It also implies a pro- 
gram of wide reading. A classic takes its 
place along with any book which the 
reader can enjoy and in which he can find 
answers to everyday problems in living. 
Teachers and pupils are assisting Seattle 
committees in the preparation of reading 
units which embody the foregoing prin- 

* Garfield High School, Seattle, Wash. 


ciple of wide reading (see illustration at 
end). We believe our procedure repre- 
sents a middle-of-the-road position in the 
controversy concerning the teaching of 
classics. We neither reject them wholly 
nor embrace them exclusively. They take 
their place naturally in our program on a 
basis of readability and of what they 
have to say. 

Another part of our thinking has dealt 
with the teaching of types of literature. 
We believe that many sins are committed 
because of the idea that the purpose of a 
high-school reading program is to make 
a nation of literary critics. By this we 
mean that consideration of the structure 
or form of a piece of writing rightly be- 
longs in the realm of literary technique 
and criticism. The teaching of types 
should not be the “‘focus” of a reading 
program. 

What then should be our emphasis? 
For the last two years we have been ex- 
perimenting with the principle that the 
student’s reading should be built around 
certain basic concepts which we attempt 
to inculcate in the reader. Here is an 
example: 

Concept: The home is a central fac- 
tor and a basic influence in maintaining 
a progressing civilization. In developing 
this principle we have built a unit having 
three types of media (books, magazines, 
transcriptions, movies): (1) those for 
teacher only, (2) those for common use 
(by all members of a class or group with- 
in a class), (3) those for extensive or in- 
dividual reading. 

Again, the reading list at the end will 
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illustrate what we are trying to do. We 
believe these units are consistent with 
our pragmatic insistence that the value 
of a book must be measured by the dif- 
ference it makes in the life of the reader. 

Sooner or later the problem of grading 
comes up, and invariably this leads to a 
consideration of the amount read and the 
tests passed. Too often no attempt is 
made to evaluate the quality of the read- 
ing experience for the reader. At the be- 
ginning of a semester last year Jim S., a 
Seattle ninth-grader, said he had never 
completed the reading of a single book. 
In checking Jim’s past record, the teach- 
er discovered the truth of his assertion. 
(He had had special help from our read- 
ing clinic, had an I.Q. of 89, and was 
rated “retarded.’”’) During the semester 
he finished only two books—Tom Sawyer 
and The Human Comedy. From the class- 
room he frequently checked out Popular 
Mechanics and Outdoor Life and based 
brief talks on articles from these and the 
daily paper. He failed every test given on 
common readings. He was absent four 
times. There was little evidence of his 
former reputation of being a disciplinary 
problem. His semester grade was D. Ob- 
viously, from the point of view of subject 
matter, he was a dismal failure. On the 
other hand, his social adjustment and 
reading progress were equally evident. 
His grade of D seems reasonable. Jim’s 
case emphasizes the widely accepted fact 
that any level of the school will include a 
wide range of reading achievement and 
ability. The high-school teacher of fresh- 
men is, in reality, teaching all reading 
levels from the third grade through the 
university. We believe our reading units 
meet the needs of all students and give 
the teacher a fairer basis for evaluating 
the student than do traditional courses 
of study. 

Along with grading comes the problem 


of segregation. That is, shall we place 
bright pupils with the bright, the average 
with the average, and the dull with the 
dull? After several years of experimenta- 
tion we found many reasons for abandon- 
ing segregated groups. First, the social 
stigma of being in “dull” classes did ir- 
reparable harm to many students. Sec- 
ond, the principle of segregation is not 
democratic and can hardly be justified 
in a public school. Third, provisions for 
various levels of reading ability can be 
made within a mormal class with the 
wide-reading program our units develop. 

In a program of wide reading the prob- 
lem of sharing the experience is im- 
portant. The traditional ‘book report” 
can get extremely boring; written reports 
on every bit of reading dampen spirits and 
clog the interests of teachers as well as of 
students. We encourage variety in the 
use of expressional techniques. A plenti- 
ful supply of five-by-eight cards (any 
convenient size is usable) is almost a 
must in an individual reading program. 
On these cards the student keeps brief 
records of his reading. In addition to 
having him record author and title, we 
ask the student to comment upon the 
most interesting personalities, new facts 
encountered, and the difference to him 
now that he has read the book. This last 
item (the difference to him) is the crux of 
the whole reading program and usually 
requires considerable discussion and 
clarification before the students’ remarks 
are as spontaneous as, ‘“The book doesn’t 
have much to say, but it was a lot of fun 
to read”’; or (after reading Wasserman’s 
Bula Matari) “Africa is no longer a dark, 
far-off continent. I’ve been there, and I 
know better what human courage and 
devotion mean.” The card file with these 
records is always available to students 
for ideas and suggestions for new reading. 
Often students are asked to post on the 
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bulletin board (one side of our English 
rooms has cork bulletin boards) the book 
he wishes the rest of the class would read. 
Often, too, these cards are put in a 
separate file by topics. All classes can get 
suggestions for reading from such a file. 

It should be obvious that a file system 
eliminates the boring oral report. On dis- 
cussion days talk centers on the unit 
themes which have been mentioned pre- 
viously in this article. Each student is 
expected to contribute, but there is no 
desperate insistence. Students in art like 
to make posters advertising the books 
they read. Youngsters in craft classes 
make puppets of people they meet in 
their reading. There is no end of possi- 
bilities. One religiously minded sopho- 
more made a chart simplifying the under- 
standing of biblical measurement found 
in his reading and that used in his 
geometry class. We believe such ways of 
sharing reading are as acceptable as the 
traditional ‘‘book report.” 

Our reading program permits an ex- 
tensive use of magazines. The purchase 
of these can be financed simply by asking 
each student to contribute a quarter each 
semester. Harper’s and the Ailantic are 
available for school use at a cost of $1.95 
each for nine issues—if ten or more are 
ordered for the same address. Time and 
Life offer special rates to educators, and 
many others may be had at special 
prices. Three points should be stressed 
here. First, single copies of many differ- 
ent magazines are preferable to a set of 
the same magazine. Second, students 
should have a voice in the selection of the 
magazines. However, student choices will 
vary little from year to year; hence it is 
safe to make the third point—that is, it 
is best to subscribe for magazines by the 
year. If half of them are ordered in Sep- 
tember and the rest in February (when 
new classes are formed), the financing is 


relatively simple. Magazines which ac- 
cumulate during the summer months are 
essential for starting the school year in 
September. (Incidentally a magazine 
rack built so as to incorporate the black- 
board chalk container is a must in any 
English classroom.) Over the last ten years 
we have found that the following maga- 
zines are popular and usable: Adlantic, 
American Girl, Boy’s Life, Belter Homes 
and Gardens, Common Ground, Coronet, 
Flying, Good Housekeeping, Harper’s, 
Life, Outdoor Life, Popular Science, 
Popular Mechanics, Popular Photog- 
raphy, Saturday Evening Post, Seventeen, 
Scholastic, Sport, Time. 

The following unit is one of more than 
twenty already being used in our schools. 


THE HOME AROUND THE WORLD 


Concept: The home is a central factor and a 
basic influence in maintaining a progressing 
civilization. 

I. Books for Teacher Use 

PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY, and BETTMAN, 

Orro, As We Were: Family Life in Ameri- 

ca, 1850-1900 in Pictures and Text; BENET, 

R., “American Family,” Saturday 

Review of Literature; Education for Family 

Life; Groves, ERNesT R., The American 

Family; Levy, Joun, and Munroe, Rutu, 

The Happy Family. 

II. Books for Common Class or Group Use 
(Sets of five to ten for classroom libraries) 
Wonscu, W. R., and ALBERs, Epna (eds.), 
Thicker than Water: Stories of Family Life; 
ey, L., The Great American Family; 
SAROYAN, WILLIAM, The Human Comedy; 
NEUMANN, Daisy, Now that A pril’s There; 
WILDER, THORNTON, Our Town; O’NEILL, 
EvuGENE, Ah, Wilderness. 

III. Books for Individual Student Reading 

(One copy for each school) 

A. Home Life in the United States 
Atcott, Louisa M., Liiile Women; 
Atpricu, Bess S., A Lantern in Her 
Hand; S., Miss Bishop; 
AupricH, Bess S., Mother Mason; 
BAKER, RAY STANNARD, Native A meri- 
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can; BARNES, MARGARET AYER, Within 
This Present; BEAcu, LEwts, The Goose 
Hangs High; BENSON, SALLY, Junior 
Miss; CARROLL, GLapys Hasty, As the 
Earth Turns; Davis, Bos, Tree Toad; 
Day, CLARENCE, Life with Father; 
Day, CLARENCE, Life with Mother; 
Dotson, HILDEGARDE, We Shook the 
Family Tree; FARJEER, ELEANOR, Por- 
trait of a Family; FERBER, Epna, So 
Big; Fisher, Dorotuy CANFIELD, The 
Bent Twig; FIsHER, Dorotuy CAnNn- 
FIELD, Deepening Stream; FISHER, 
Dorotuy CANFIELD, Fables for Par- 
ents; FORBES, KATHRYN, Mama’s Bank 
Account; Gooptn, PEGGY, Clementine; 
Howarp, Smwney, The Silver Cord; 
KANTOR, MacKrntay, Happy Land; 
KAUFMAN, GEORGE S., and Hart, Moss, 
You Can’t Take It with You; LANE, 
RosE WILDER, Let the Hurricane Roar; 
LAWRENCE, JOSEPHINE, Jf I Have Four 
Apples; LOCKER, EARLE, White House 
Gang; Maxim, Hiram Percy, A Genius 
in the Family; MEISENHELDER, Ra- 
CHEL, God Bless Our Aunts; PARKER, 
CORNELIA STRATTON, Ports and Happy 
Places; PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY, Big 
Family; PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY, Country 
Lawyer; RUNBECK, MARGARET, Our 
Miss Bop; SPENCE, HARTZELL, Get Thee 
behind Me; SPENCE, HARTZELL, One 
Foot in Heaven; StURE-VASA, Mary A. 
(Mary O’Hara), My Friend Flicka; 
StuRE-VasA, Mary A. (Mary 
O’HaARA), Thunderhead; StuRE-VaSA, 
Mary A. (Mary O’Hara), Green Grass 
of Wyoming; Suckow, Rutu, The Bon- 
ney Family; TARKINGTON, Boortu, 
Alice Adams; TAYtor, ROSEMARY, 
Ridin’ the Rainbow; THomas, Dorotuy, 
The Home Place; WEBER, L. M., Meet 
the Malones; West, JEsSAMYN, The 
Friendly Persuasion; Wortu, K., They 
Loved To Laugh. 


B. Home Life in Other Countries 


1. Canada 
DE LA Rocue, Mazo, Jalna; 
HeEwmon, Louts, Maria Chapdelaine. 
2. Mexico 
DANE, Village in the 
Sun; DIAMART, GERTRUDE, Days of 
Ofclia. 
3. South America 
BrIcENA, O1Ga, Cocks and Bulls in 


Caracas; YBARRA, THOMAS, Young 
Man of Caracas. 


. Great Britain 


AUSTEN, JANE, Pride and Prejudice; 
AUSTEN, JANE, Sense and Sensibili- 
ty; BARRIE, Sir JAMEs M., Mar- 
garet Ogilvy; BESIER, RUDOLPH, 
The Barretts of Wimpole Street; 
DEEPING, WARWICK, Sorrell and 
Son; Exvtot, GEorGE, Mill on the 
Floss; GEorGE, Silas Mar- 
ner; GALSWORTHY, JOHN, Forsyle 
Saga; GALSworTHy, Joun, End of 
the Chapter; GRAHAME, KENNETH, 
The Golden Age; GRAHAME, KEN- 
NETH, The Whisper of the Wind 
in the Willows; JORDAN, HELEN R., 
Family Cruise; LLEWELLYN, RICH- 
ARD, How Green Way My Valley; 
MAXTONE-GRAHAM, JOYCE AN- 
STRUTHER (JAN STRUTHER), Mrs. 
Miniver; O’SULLIVAN, MAURICE, 
Twenty Years A-Growing; WaAL- 
POLE, Str Hucu, Jeremy; Woo-r, 
Vircini, Flush. 


. France 


GREEN, ANNE, Just before Dawn; 
GREEN, JULIAN, Memories of Hap- 
py Days. 


. Germany 


Mann, Tuomas, Buddenbrooks. 


. Hungary 


SEREDY, KATE, Good Master; SERE- 
DY, KATE, Singing Tree. 


. Scandinavia 


EwaLp, Cart, My Litile Boy; 
GEIJERSTAM, GosTAAF, Northern 
Summer; GUBRANSSEN, TRYGVE, 
Beyond Sing the Woods; GULBRANS- 
SEN, TRYGVE, Wind from the Moun- 
tains; LAGERLOF, SELMA, Mar- 
backa; LAGERLOF, SELMA, Lilie- 
crona’s Home; UNDSET, SIGRID, 
Happy Times in Norway; UNDSET, 
SicRID, Aristin Lavransdatter. 


. India 


MUKERJI, DHAN GopaL, My Broth- 
er’s Face; Rau, SANTHA RAMA, 
Home to India; WERNNER, HILDA, 
My Indian Family. 


. China 


Buck, Peart, East Wind, West 
Wind; Bucx, PEARL, The Good 
Earth; FEpEROVA, Nina, The Fam- 
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ily; Lin, Yu-TANG, Moment in 
Peking; Wain, Nora, House of 
Exile. 

11. Japan 
Sucmoto, Ersu, Daughter of the 
Samurai. 


12. Australia and New Zealand 
MANSFIELD, K., The Short Stories 
of Katherine Mansfield; RicHarp- 
son, H. H. (pen name for HENRI- 
ETTA RicHARDSON), The Fortunes 
of Richard Mahony. 


This Is Where We Came In’ 
A Bibliography for the Teacher of Film Evaluation 


RUTH M. GOLDSTEIN? 


I HAVE a letter from my old colleague, 
Miss Finch, asking me how I teach the 
movies. (You remember Nancy Finch— 
she married Joe Snodgrass but keeps her 
maiden name because it’s better on a 
rubber stamp.) She writes: 

When I was expecting little Joe, I had more 
time to go to the movies than I’ve had in years. 
I can still frighten myself remembering The 
Spider Woman Strikes Back and After Midnight 
with Boston Blackie. As soon as I get back to the 
classroom I must do something! But where does 
one begin? I don’t know a lap dissolve from a 
montage shot. Do you have any lessons in 
movie evaluation? 

A few, Nancy, but nontransferable. 
Perhaps we all should see more of what 
our scholars see (including the second 
feature), and then we’d be really con- 
cerned—concerned enough to make up 
our own lessons and to teach them better 
than we would anyone else’s. For ex- 
ample, Boston Blackie doesn’t scare me 
half so much as those lady psychiatrists 
do. 

But I have a reference file, an erra- 
tic bibliography for anyone who wishes 
to teach film evaluation, and I can send 
along part of it. There’s little enough in 
it about lap dissolves and far too much 
about Life and Time and Art and Real- 

«Reprinted with slight emendation by the 
author from the English Quarterly, spring, 1948. 

2 Abraham Lincoln High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


ity. But this is where we came in, I 
think. 


I. AIMS OF MOTION-PICTURE 
EVALUATION 


BENCHLEY, RoBERT. ‘‘Movie Boners,”’ in 
My Ten Years in a Quandary, and How 
They Grew. 

“...It is a good game, because it 
takes your mind off the picture.” 

DestoucueEs, P. N. Le Glorieux. 1688. 

“«... Criticism is easy and art is dif- 
ficult.” 

JouHNSON, SAMUEL. Boswell’s Life. June 25, 
1763. 

**... You may scold a carpenter who 
has made you a bad table, though you 
cannot make a table. It is not your trade 
to make tables.” 

NEILSON-BAXTER, R. K. “F.A. or f.a.?” 
Sight and Sound, winter, 1945-46. 

“... Everything in this world is a 
product of social environment and its 
needs. The films . . . are no exception. In 
fact, they are a projection of the social 
system under which we live. Analysing 
the content of some of these films may 
help to develop that social sense which 
alone can change the world into a better 
place to live and work in.” 

NICHOLS, DUDLEY. Best Film Plays of 1945, 
ed. Gassner and Nichols, Introduction. 
Crown, 1946. 

“«... Surely the aim of art, especially 
the art of story-telling, is to give pleasure, 
which is to entertain. Entertainment 
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means pleasure and not oblivion. Nar- 
cotics give oblivion; entertainment wakes 
us up, makes us richly alive. False users 
of the word entertainment, especially 
among film-makers, really mean oblivion 
and so cheat the people of real joy and 
pleasure.” 

SCHULBERG, Bupp. “Movies in America: 
After Fifty Years,” Atlantic Monthly, 
November, 1947. 

. Since the surface writing, the di- 
rection, the photography, the editing, the 
visual tricks, and all the other phases of 
this complex art have been steadily im- 
proving while content has lagged, it seems 
that more and more technique has been 
lavished on less and less, until today the 
average Hollywood film comes off the 
assembly line like a well-made can: 
canned love, canned adventure, canned 
psychiatry, canned history, canned spirit- 
ual values, hermetically sealed, un- 
touched by human hand or human 
heart.” 


SPENDER, STEPHEN. ‘“‘September Journal,” 


in The Partisan Reader. Dial Press, 1946. 
“...A work of art doesn’t say, ‘I am 
life, I offer you the opportunity of becom- 
ing me.’ On the contrary it says: “This is 
what life is like. It is even realer, less to be 
evaded, than you thought. But I offer you 
an example of acceptance and under- 
standing. Now, go back and live!’ ” 


WOELFEL, NORMAN. Radio—M ovies—Press: 


The American Communicative Networks: 
A Post-war Analysis and Prescription. 
Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio 
State University, 1946. 

. Our greatest common obligation 
is to learn and learn quickly that the 
ideas, attitudes, situations, values and 
facts which are fed to a hundred and forty 
million Americans by the press, the radio, 
and the cinema are the business of all of 
us.” 


II. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Annual Communications Bibliography: Mo- 


tion Pictures, Radio, Music, with Supple- 
mentary List of War Films. Supplement to 
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Vol. I of the Hollywood Quarterly (1946). 
University of California Press, Berkeley 
4, Calif. “Film Literature, 1945,” com- 
piled by Jan Leypa, has four main divi- 
sions: ‘Film Techniques” (writing, direc- 
tion, acting, design, camera, music, edit- 
ing, animation, technology, and general 
techniques); ‘Film Production and Eco- 
nomics” (the Americas, Europe, Asia and 
Africa, international relations); ‘Film 
in Society” (criticism and aesthetics, psy- 
chology and audience relations, censor- 
ship and pressure, government relations 
and propaganda, educational and train- 
ing films); ‘Film History.” 


Bibliographies: Audio-Visual Aids, Sec. 


K7, pp. 560-71: “How To Teach High 
School English,” by Dorotuy Dakin. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1947. Very compre- 
hensive bibliographies, prepared by 
CATHERINE WILLIAMS, Teaching Aids 
Laboratory, Ohio State University. Pub- 
lished originally in News Letter, April, 
1946, and reprinted by permission of 
Dr. EpGAR DALE. 


Educational Film Guide. H. W. Wilson Co., 


950 University Ave., New York. Cumu- 
lated annual catalogue with two-year 
supplement service. Lists 2,370 films. 


Film Index, The, Vol. I: The Film as Art. 


Published by the Museum of Modern 
Art, New York, with H. W. Wilson. This 
index makes available a vast accumula- 
tion of information about films in librar- 
ies all over the country. There are two 
sections. Section I consists of critical and 
aesthetic studies, histories of both Ameri- 
can and foreign films, and discussions on 
the screen’s outstanding craftsmen; Sec- 
tion II is devoted to material on individ- 
ual films classified under forty fictional, 
factual, or animated film types. 


Selected Booklist, A: The Motion Picture. 


A free brochure published jointly by the 
American Library Association and War- 
ner Brothers Pictures, Inc., and obtain- 
able from Warner Brothers in New York. 
Annotated and illustrated. 


“Survey of Film Periodicals, A. I. United 


States and England.” Compiled by Ar- 


THIS IS WHERE WE CAME IN 


THUR KNIGHT, assistant curator of the 
Film Library, Museum of Modern Art. 
Hollywood Quarterly, July, 1947, pp. 338- 
52. 

What Shall We Read about the Movies? By 
WituiaM Lewin, Ph.D. Copies may be 
purchased from Educational and Recrea- 
tional Guides, Inc., 172 Renner Ave., 
Newark 8, N.J. 


III. COURSES OF STUDY IN 
FILM EVALUATION 


Bonawit, Dorotuy (committee chair- 
man). “Motion Picture Syllabus.” Pre- 
pared by the Motion Picture Committee 
of the New York City Association of 
Teachers of English. 1941. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 

HELFER, KATHERINE, and Rosny, REGINA. 
“The Film in the English Class,” English 
Journal, January, 1942, pp. 68-71. 

A description of a unit of three lessons 
conducted as part of a year’s program at 
the Christopher Columbus High School 
and using as materials extracts from the 
‘Human Relations” series of films, ob- 
tainable from New York University’s 
Film Library. 

Lewin, Photoplay A ppreciation in 
American High Schools. National Council 
of Teachers of English Monograph. Chi- 
cago, 1934. 

Marco is, HERBERT F. “An Experiment at 
Biarritz,” Hollywood Quarterly, April, 
1947. 

An account of the author’s experience 
in conducting film courses for unselected 
G.I.’s at the United States Army’s Uni- 
versity Center in Biarritz. 

NATIONAL BoaRD OF REVIEW OF MOTION 
Pictures, Inc. “Suggested Activities for 
4-Star Clubs.” Obtainable from STEPHEN 
BELCHER, JR., director of 4-Star Clubs, 
250 East 43d Street, New York 17. (Mim- 
eographed.) 

This includes points to be considered 
in judging a film; ballots for reviewers; 
discussion topics; ideas for projection, 
production, and community service. 

News Leiter, ed. DR. EDGAR DALE. Bureau 
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of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 

A series of five-unit lessons on motion- 
picture appreciation was published in 
1938. The News Letter, free upon applica- 
tion, is an invaluable source of informa- 
tion on radio, press, and films. 

PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC IN- 

“ STRUCTION. Suggestions for Developing 
Units of Study in Motion Picture A ppre- 
ciation. Harrisburg, Pa., 1935. 

RanD, HELEN M., and Lewis, RICHARD. 
Film and School. A handbook in motion- 
picture evaluation, prepared with the ad- 
vice and counsel of EpGar DALE and 
SARAH M. MULLEN. National Council of 
Teachers of English. Chicago, 1937. 


IV. CURRICULUM MATERIALS 


Anecdotes: 

CeRF, BENNETT. “Back to the Holly- 
woods,” in Try and Stop Me. 

SmitH, H. ALLEN. “One Kind Word for 
Hollywood,” in Life in a Putty-Knife 
Factory. 

Cartoons: 

THURBER, JAMES. “Who are you today— 
Ronald Colman?” in Men, Women and 
Dogs. (Many, many others.) 

Evaluation outlines: 

Lewin, WILLIAM. Several compilations of 
standards for judging various aspects 
of production. Obtainable from Edu- 
cational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 
172 Renner Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 

MotTION PICTURE ASSOCIATION OF AMER- 
ICA, DEPARTMENT OF STUDIO AND 
PusBLic SERVICE, 5504 Hollywood 
Blvd., Hollywood 28, California. 
“Evaluating a Motion Picture.” 
(Mimeographed outline.) Free. Sug- 
gestions for evaluating entertainment 
values, artistic and technical excel- 
lence, ethical and social values. From 
the same source: the outline used to 
guide classroom discussion in John 
Burroughs Junior High School, Los 
Angeles; and the questionnaire used 
by preview committees of the Los 
Angeles Junior High School. 
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Pusiic RELATIONS DEPARTMENT, SKOU- 
RAS THEATRES CORPORATION. “Re- 
viewing a Motion Picture.” A guide to 
criticism. New York City. (Mim- 
eographed.) Free. 

Newspaper features, interviews, reviews 
Parodies and satires: 

Hecut, Ben. “Concerning a Woman of 
Sin,” in Collected Short Stories. 

Knront, Eric. ‘All Yankees Are Liars,” 
in The Flying Yorkshireman. World 
reprint. 

“|. . Tha sees . . . us goas to t’ pic- 
tures and so us knaws whet America’s 
really like.” 

Leyeune, C. A. “Any Resemblance Is 
Purely Coincidental,”’ New York Times 
Magazine, May 18, 1947. 

This, we are told, is how America 
looks to foreigners who rely entirely on 
our movies. With map. 

New Republic. “You'll See These Movies 
and Like It: The New Republic’s 
Sneak Preview of What Hollywood 
Will Do in 1947,” New Republic, 
January 6, 1947. 

Programs: 

The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
Fifty-third Street, New York 19, will 
send for ten cents each the following 
useful programs of the Film Library: 
“The Documentary Film, 1922-45,” 
“The History of the Motion Picture, 
1895-1947,” and “The Film Till Now, 
1895-1946.” 

Reprints of provocative magazine articles, 
for class discussion: 

BERGMAN, INGRID. ‘Films as Ambassa- 
dors,”’ Scholastic, April 14, 1947. 

DoscuER, LUELYNE. “‘Birth of a Stereo- 
type,” Hollywood Quarterly, fall, 1947. 

GoopMaNn, E., and Lyrorp, J. “These 
Movies Ring True,” New Republic, 
May 24, 1948. 

GorELIK, Morpecal. “‘Hollywood’s Art 
Machinery,” Hollywood Quarterly, Jan- 
uary, 1947. 


HovuseEMAN, JOHN. ‘“Today’s Hero,” Hol- 
lywood Quarterly, Fall, 1947. 

Kaun, Gorpon. “Gospel According to 
Hollywood,” Atlantic, May 1947. 

KneppER, M. “Don’t Chain the Movies!” 
Forum, November, 1947. 

NaTHaN, P. S. “Just How Subversive Are 
the Movies?” Publishers’ Weekly, June 
7, 1947. 

NicHois, DupDLeEy. ‘‘Death of a Critic,” 
Theatre Arts, April, 1947. 

Ray, Cyrit. “These British Movies,” 
Harper’s, June, 1947. 

Scholastic. “What Do You Consider the 
5 Outstanding Movies of the Last 
Year?” (November 3, 1947); ‘“‘Critic’s 
Vocabulary: A List of Dramatic 
Terms” (March 8, 1948); ‘Movies: 
Industry or Art?” (March 22, 1948). 

Waricut, Bast. “Documentary Today,” 
Penguin Film Review: 2. 

Wyter, Wittram. “No Magic Wand,” 
Screen Writer, February, 1947. 

Revivals of foreign and domestic films 

Scripts for study and discussion 

“Stills” 

Study guides 

Visits to film studios, projection booths, 
local theaters 

Weekly Guide to Selected Pictures. A listing 
of pictures recommended by the Review 
Committees of the National Board of Re- 
view of Motion Pictures, Inc. Classified 
for family or mature audiences. Available 
free from 250 East 43d Street, New York 
City. 

What’s Happening in Hollywood. Weekly 
news of current pictures, trends, and pro- 
duction. Available free from Department 
of Studio and Public Service, Motion Pic- 
ture Association of America, Inc., 5504 
Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 
Four-page news bulletins, suitable for 
notebooks, on such topics as adapting the 
novel, filming the stage play, casting, re- 
search, international outlook, cutting and 
editing, best cinematography of the year, 
etc. 
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The Students Speak 


GRACE STONE BUEHLER’ 


To A considerable extent the teaching 
of English now done in high schools is in- 
adequate, uninteresting, and insufficient- 
ly correlated with the rest of the cur- 
riculum. The methods now employed do 
not enable the average student to see any 
relationship between the subject matter 
of the English courses and his every-day 
needs. In fact, according to a recent sur- 
vey among two hundred top-rating stu- 
dents representing schools of all sizes and 
regional differences throughout Tennes- 
see, 55 per cent listed English as their 
least-valued and_ least-liked subject. 
Since almost 25 per cent of these boys 
and girls were members of the National 
Honor Society with grades in English 
parallel to those in all other subjects, we 
may assume there was no feeling of an- 
tagonism against the teachers for not re- 
warding them according to merit. Quite 
the contrary, practically all those ques- 
tioned were loyal to their instructors, 
many of whom, the pupils admitted, 
were qualified and well meaning but 
failed somewhere along the line to create 
much interest in English or to show any 
spark of inspiration which might lead the 
willing student to a higher plane of think- 
ing and endeavor. 

Even if these boys’ and girls’ first love 
might be chemistry or physics, there was 
a big range of subjects which could have 
fallen in this lowly category (least liked, 
least valued)—history, civics, foreign 
languages, biology, social science, geog- 
raphy, and the more practical courses. 


™ University of Tennessee. 


But such was not the case. English was 
taboo. 

To get to the root of the trouble a fol- 
low-up letter was sent to every student, 
asking him to give detailed reasons for his 
dislike of the subject. A 50 per cent re- 
sponse indicated an eagerness to help im- 
prove the English status in the schools. 
The letters, amateur in style, were both 
sincere and revealing. 

From the sampling of opinion, the fol- 
lowing observations were tabulated: 

1. There was a general recognition of 
the lack of correlation between the parts 
of the subject. Grammar, if taught at all, 
was isolated. Words were taught as lists 
to be memorized and perhaps studied 
outside of context for pronunciation, der- 
ivation, and meaning. Book reviews 
were “just plain bothersome,” for noth- 
ing valuable seemed to come out of this 
check on required reading. Literature 
was taught as a formidable subject, im- 
posing upon students the unprofitable 
task of memorizing detailed facts about 
writers, many of whom were insignificant, 
when much could have been gained from 
the teacher’s interpretation of the works 
of the greater authors. 

2. The teachers dwelt too long on one 
subject and often taught only the mate- 
rial that interested them. One student 
commented, “If we spend two weeks on 
nothing but pronouns, we’ll never want 
to hear the word again.” Another, “My 
teacher was too enraptured by his own 
interests to care whether or not we were 
getting what we needed.” Still a third 
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young critic ventured, “What English 
teachers need is a change in tactics. Why 
not mix grammar with other phases of 
the subject to show a relationship be- 
tween theory and practice?” Perhaps the 
boldest criticism offered came from a boy 
who remarked, “‘No teacher has yet ever 
made me see any practical side to Eng- 
lish, and I am open to suggestion.” 

Several complained of an obvious lack 
of desire on the teacher’s part to explain, 
help, or interpret. “In such case,” one 
boy wrote, “my question is, ‘Does the 
teacher know or has she forgotten?’ ” 

3. In the consensus, grammar, al- 
though recognized as very important, 
was disliked more than literature. Clever- 
ly one student commented, “It is difficult 
for a teacher to explain grammar and its 
vital use unless she understands it clearly 
herself. Too often no future goal or reason 
is made evident through the various proj- 
ects or assignments in workbooks.” 

Thus the workbooks came in for plen- 
ty of criticism. Frequently, according to 
report, lessons in these supplementary 
texts were assigned and corrected but 
never explained. Even the layman can 
see how easy it is for teachers, who like 
some students are finding ways to ‘get 
by,’ to follow such a procedure and “nev- 
er bother to explain why things are right 
or wrong.” 

Most work in grammar was described 
as “‘too inexact,” “repetitious,” and “dif- 
ficult.” The fundamentals of language 
were “not presented forcefully nor ex- 
tensively enough” and certainly were 
never given any practical demonstration 
in themes and speech. 

4. Thus came to light one strange and 
unexpected revelation. In all the letters 
received not one student mentioned 
theme writing as a cause for his dislike of 
English. Are we to assume that little or 
no creative work is required in the ma- 


jority of English classes? Are we to sup- 
pose that no real test is given the stu- 
dents in applying the principles they 
are taught by rule and precept? Here, in- 
deed, is a challenging question. 

5. The main grievance against litera- 
ture was the overemphasis on what the 
students deemed unimportant. “It’s all 
right,” said one, “‘to acquaint everyone 
with the lives of the great writers, like 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, but it is very 
boring to go into every little detail con- 
cerning all writers—Eugene O’Neill, for 
example—just because he wrote The Em- 
peror Jones or some other popular play. I 
object to memorizing long lists of authors 
and their works when I’ve never read nor 
even seen a book written by any one of 
them.” 

From the entire report it was interest- 
ing to note that nearly every student en- 
joyed the study of Chaucer and Shake- 
speare “for the thought-provoking quo- 
tations and the pictures of human life 
and character.” Beyond those authors 
the work seemed dull, the subject matter 
“not important enough to devote time 
and energy to it.” 

“Tt takes an exceptionally good teach- 
er,” wrote one boy, “to impress students 
with the advantages that a knowledge 
of English literature will give them in 
their life’s work. Why not study more 
about American literature? Why let high 
school students graduate with little or no 
knowledge of our own writers?” 

Another young man expressed his gen- 
eral attitude, ‘“For me English was mere- 
ly a requirement. I had my eyes set on a 
far-off goal and did not see the need of 
any phase of English in my chosen voca- 
tion.” 

Still another came forth bluntly, 
“English is a required subject. It’s just 
human nature to rebel.” 

Perhaps the whole picture can be ap- 
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THE STUDENTS SPEAK 


preciated better by first examining a few 
specimens taken from preliminary tests 
given to some of these high-school gradu- 
ates. When a student complacently 
writes about the “plural tense of a noun,” 
the ‘future case,” and the “use of the 
apostrophe after opening dependent 
clauses and in the formation of noun 
plurals,”’ an instructor knows there is a 
crying need for the person who is entan- 
gled in a maze of meaningless terms and 
who has no solid foundation on which he 
can build skill in expression to be taught 
a nomenclature that conveys exact ideas. 

It is no wonder that from this con- 
fused thinking come amazing attempts in 
expression, such as: 

It seems that Harry is taking bits of evidence 
and tearing down Mr. Kays foundation upon 


which he hopes to send Mrs. Nealy to jail on, 
which is really making him nervous. 


I like pictures that keeps one in suspense and 
pictures that has plenty of excitement is en- 
joyable. 

In my opinion the schools of this city needs 
many improvements. They are places for social 
activities. They are fun and I’ll never forget 
them but there was no time for study which nev- 
er entered anyone’s mind. 


Without doubt carelessness and inac- 
curacy account for some of these glaring 
errors, especially if the students come 
from schools where their work escapes 
regular and rigid inspection. Usually, 
however, with such students there is lit- 
tle hope of dispelling the trouble by cit- 
ing a law of grammar when they know no 
laws. There is much less chance of show- 
ing them the advantages of the complex 
sentence or the merits of phrase elements 
in a simple sentence if they cannot dis- 
tinguish grammatical constructions even 
in the most elementary form. In their 
training the parts of speech have never 
been learned; diagrams have been 
shunned as outmoded devices; reasons 
for writing and speaking correctly have 
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been adroitly bypassed. To quote one 
student, “Teachers avoid grammar as a 
science and seem to think we do not need 
the terms nor the principles of correct 
usage.” 

Usually the teacher can tell after read- 
ing the first page—sometimes the first 
sentence—of a theme why the student 
fails to produce anything readable. Dis- 
covery of the faults is the easiest part of 
the task. But to explain the sources of 
trouble is bound to be a meaningless pro- 
cedure until some of the elementary rules 
of grammar have been mastered. Until 
then the learner will grasp not half of 
what may be said about his faults. It is, 
therefore, necessary to prepare a student 
to recognize his own mistakes and to talk 
about them in an intelligent way before 
the instructor can hope to discuss intel- 
ligently interest, clearness, and effective- 
ness either in speech or in writing. 

In fact, clearness cannot be obtained 
without correctness. And the diagram 
or an analysis is a good check. If a sen- 
tence puzzles the writer, let him try to 
pull it to pieces. As Dorothy Sayers says 
in Unpopular Opinions, “If it is good 
writing, then the harder you pull, the 
more tightly you will discover it to be 
woven together, and the more closely you 
examine it, the more meaning it will 
yield. But if it tumbles to bits easily—if 
you find its syntax dislocated, its epi- 
thets imprecise, its meaning vague or 
contradictory—then it is bad and should 
be quickly thrown into the dustbin of ob- 
livion; one should not keep rubbish lying 
about in the house of the mind.” 

Maybe we, the teachers, have been 
content to let too much rubbish lie in 
youths’ minds. We never cease to marvel 
at the fact that boys and girls who have 
spoken a language all their lives and have 
studied it consistently for eleven or 
twelve years should emerge with such 
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poverty of vocabulary and inaccuracy of 
expression. As an example of pitiful 
weakness, the following excerpt will 
suffice: 

One of the hardest subjects in all my school 
days was spelling. In grammar school a stum- 
bling block for me was spelling. At night I would 
study on my spelling for hours at a time. I would 
write and rewrite my spelling words on a black- 
board and then try to spell them orally. 


This boy might be commended for his 
proper mechanics. His high-school teach- 
er gave him a B grade. On the other 
hand, why should he be encouraged in 
his primer-like thinking, monotony, and 
lifeless approach? The high-school stu- 
dents seemed to agree that they will seek 
the level permitted them and will at- 
tempt to rise to the heights required of 
them. They appreciate the precision of 
clear thinking and a good economy in 
diction when they once attain some pro- 
ficiency. 

For proof let us follow one average 
student through a period of somewhat 
rigorous training. At the start he wrote: 


I am a native Tennessean of which I am 
proud. I am proud I am from the Cumberland 
Hill Section which of course makes me a hill- 
billy. Most of my life has been spent around 
Crossville and it was there I was born almost 
nineteen years ago. My grandparents were 
Scotch-Irish and they came to Tennessee from 
Illinois which I hope does not make me a Dam- 
yankee. 


Six weeks later this young man wrote 
on “Military Precision”: 

I feel sorry for the man who has never ex- 
perienced the thrill of marching in a formal 
parade. From the very start your body seems 
penetrated by the decisive, regular rhythm of 
the drums. The feeling grows as the step be- 
comes steady and strong. As you proceed in ab- 
solute unison with your fellow soldiers, the 
massed body of men drives forward with a pow- 
erful stride. You lose your sense of individuality 
and become a vital part of a perfect mechanism. 
The parade is climaxed when you drill past your 


General. You salute. A tingle moves along your 
spine. You experience a supreme joy that only a 
soldier can know. 


At the end of a nine weeks’ concentra- 
tion on grammar, words, and effective 
presentation of ideas, the same student 
wrote: 

Behind the levees that stretch along the Mis- 
sissippi River from Memphis to Vicksburg the 
land is low and marshy, providing ample fertil- 
ity for the vegetation common to swamps, and 
likewise homes and livelihood for a distinctive 
class of people—the rivermen. There are two 
types of these men, those who were born on the 
river and are content to live and die on it and 
those who have suffered from maladjustment or 
ill fate and have given way to the fascination 
that the Mississippi has for all people who have 
lived near it. As the expression goes, ‘Once 
there’s river mud on your feet, you’ll never wash 
it off.’ 


The virtue of the language lies in its 
use. In a conference with his instructor 
this student jubilantly exclaimed, ‘““Do 
you know I’m really liking to write. I 
never knew before what it was all about. 
I read a lot and thought anyone could 
learn all that was necessary by seeing 
what other people did. I never realized 
that even the expert writers gained their 
effects by the laws I’ve been observing 
studying.” 

Certainly here was a goal worth all the 
effort it took to reach. Reading will now 
take on a fuller meaning, and, of course, 
plenty of reading is required beyond the 
comic strips and the captions over pic- 
tures and articles. While headlines are 
surveyed, the power of the verb and econ- 
omy of words can be stressed. While edi- 
torials are examined, allusions to litera- 
ture, history, and mythology can be 
made alive. A constant check on words 
can emphasize the point that all alert 
readers should have a dictionary at hand. 
Such vigil will pay big dividends. Every 
day brings news intriguing in its content. 
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Science, politics, international relation- 
ships, social and economic problems—all 
are sources of information to those who 
read with understanding. 

“But,” said one boy, “I read solely to 
please myself. Why should I bother 
about things that don’t interest me?” 
When he realizes that even pleasure can 
be dulled by poor reading, his attitude 
will change as it did toward his writing, 
and he may agree with his classmate who 
commented, ‘“‘I am glad to have the op- 
portunity to read not only current things 


but also the literature of the great men 
of the past.” 

If we can get the teachers of all other 
subjects included in the high-school cur- 
riculum to require a definite proficiency 
of expression in every assigned paper and 
in every recitation, we may hope for 
creditable performances in English. 

Yes, the students are rather severe in 
their criticism of English as it is taught. 
The results too frequently prove that 
their stand is good. The students speak. 
We, the teachers, should listen. 


Bread and Stones 


BERNICE A. FORD* 


Erricrency jitters have infected the 
people who can least afford to succumb 
to them—the teachers of English and his- 
tory in secondary schools. This efficiency 
bacillus germinated in a hot soil of sur- 
prise and fear prepared for it during 
World War II, when members of draft 
boards discovered appalling defects in 
vocabulary and grammar among young 
soldiers. Inquiry and investigation re- 
vealed similar defects in university stu- 
dents, and everyone’s eyes popped wide 
open. Questions began flying about from 
all sides. Why do our Americans misuse 
their language so flagrantly? Why can’t 
they write simple paragraphs without 
making bad errors in spelling and punc- 
tuation? And why have they such poor 
backgrounds generally? And following 
each of these questions was usually the 
stock query: What have the teachers been 
up to, anyway? 

The remedy, the authorities decided, 
must be applied at once. We must stress 
fundamentals of speech and writing in 


* Hempstead High School, Long Island. 


high schools and colleges. And so at once 
tlie textbook companies, worthy mem- 
bers of our sprightly, sales-minded econ- 
omy, recognized a gold mine when they 
saw one and for three years flooded the 
schools with more than the usual spate of 
workbooks and textbooks designed to 
convert careless illiterates into replicas of 
Oxford gentlemen in, at the most, three 
months. Vocabulary lists and books on 
correct speech are now as ubiquitous as 
mosquitoes—and even more certain to 
leave an uneven surface behind them. 
Away with intensive reading, cried the 
enthusiasts; away with discussions of 
books. All a waste of time. Teach these 
youngsters to spell and punctuate. That’s 
the important thing. We must be effi- 
cient. 

Yes, we must be efficient, but we need 
to pause awhile and inquire: What is 
efficiency in our particular business? We 
English teachers need especially to stop 
and ask ourselves whether we can afford 
to be caught up in a mob movement or 
whether we have power enough to step 
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out above the mob, perhaps against it, 
and take our stand for long-time values, 
for basic instead of superficial proce- 
dures. 

American education is often criticized 
as being superficial. Too many Ameri- 
cans who consider themselves educated 
have acquired merely either a fund of 
technical information limited to one field 
or a conglomeration of information about 
too many things. It is true that wisdom 
cannot be taught, but among our so- 
called ‘‘educated”’ people we see alto- 
gether too few evidences that the second- 
ary-school English curriculum really ex- 
poses young people adequately to the 
great books which, more than any other 
medium except great personalities, can 
awaken them to some reverence and de- 
sire for wisdom. Are we who teach Eng- 
lish, to whom all of this strikes closest 
home, going to carry on the current tra- 
dition, or are we going to insist on build- 
ing something better? In a time when 
America is criticized throughout the 
world for its lack of consistent interna- 
tional policies, when we are told that we 
can act but not think, our public schools 
have perhaps the greatest opportunity 
that they have ever had. But they will 
certainly miss the challenge if they ex- 
pect to nourish young minds with the 
meatless diet of isolated vocabulary 
lists and grammar-review books. 

True enough, all of us, perhaps Eng- 
lish teachers more than anyone else, are 
shocked by the illiteracy of high-school 
students, by their inadequate vocabu- 
laries, their poor spelling and grammar, 
and, worst of all, their lack of general 
reading background. Certainly, some- 
thing must be done about all these de- 
fects, and right away. One remedy can 
be started at once within the schools to 
cut down on the first three defects men- 
tioned. It is an obvious program, per- 


haps too simple to propose; but most 
basic things are simple. This is it: we can 
stress fundamentals in the early grades as 
in some systems they are not stressed. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I have no 
sympathy for the high-school teacher 
who believes that all fundamental skills 
should be taught in the grades and that 
we high-school teachers should not be 
bothered with them. That is simply a 
cowardly “passing of the buck.”’ Any- 
thing of a technical nature must be prac- 
ticed and relearned constantly if it is to 
be retained. And any process which is as 
closely tied up with logic and the thought 
of a person as is the exercise of correct 
speech becomes completely clarified only 
after one is an adult. When I was a child 
in the grades, I was considered ‘“‘good in 
English,” but I must be honest and ad- 
mit that many grammatical construc- 
tions took on meaning for me only after I 
became a teacher. I should have disliked, 
however, to face that adult experience 
without the thorough grounding in skills 
which I received as a child and young 
person in school. 

All of this states only one suggestion, 
the simple one, for long-range efficiency, 
and it deals with fairly tangible, mechan- 
ical processes. The other is not so simple, 
but it is vital, for it is concerned with 
helping young people to develop thought 
and judgment and sympathetic appraisal 
of human conduct through the guided 
reading of books. Heaven knows that we 
need improved mechanics and enriched 
vocabularies, but we need more than that 
an intelligent, critical citizenry. A major 
part of the challenge and the difficulty of 
English teaching lies in that very need; 
for we must work toward mechanical per- 
fection even while we try to challenge 
with great books the thoughts and feel- 
ings of young people. But aren’t we 
putting the cart before the horse when 
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we make mechanical improvement the 
prime aim of our secondary-school Eng- 
lish program? 

Some administrators still assume that 
“anyone can teach English’”—I suppose 
because most of us can speak and read 
the language with more or less facility. 
It is true that, if the English teacher’s 
function is only to supervise the memo- 
rizing of lists of unrelated words or to 
teach some spelling and punctuation, al- 
most anyone with a Bachelor’s degree in 
English can teach the subject. But even 
the pundits in departments of education 
agree that English is the basic subject in 
the secondary-school curriculum. Is it, 
then, basic only mechanically? Or have 
we, along with the teachers of social 
studies, a call to alert young people to 
human values; in other words, to present 
challenges to sympathy and imagina- 
tion? If so, and I believe that we have 
such a call, we need a subtler medium 
than vocabulary lists and grammar work- 
books if we are to produce great men and 
women. Is there any nation in the world 
today that needs clear-thinking, forceful 
leaders more than does ours? What 
teacher can have followed the 1948 con- 
ventions for nominating presidential can- 
didates without shuddering and wonder- 
ing, ““What’s ahead?” 

No, this is not the age in which to 
spend less time in leisurely delving into 
great books that have endured; it is the 
very time when we need more of that 
practice. Just as a swimmer needs guid- 
ance in learning to go beyond his depth, 
so untrained young readers need guid- 
ance in finding the subtle riches of a 
great book, often because of vocabulary 
barriers (what a perfect opportunity for 
really expanding vocabulary!), more of- 
ten because the young reader is trained 
nowadays to read too fast, to race 
through many books rather than to dis- 


cover by a firsthand experience that liter- 
ature is one of the arts and that no art 
can be explored satisfactorily at seventy 
miles an hour. Our yardstick of speed has 
been applied where it has no business to 
be. Every teacher who has enjoyed shar- 
ing with young people a great book which 
he himself loved and respected has had 
the thrilling experience of hearing at the 
end of the unit from at least one young 
convert: “Gee, that was a swell book! 
There’s a lot to it. I didn’t think I'd like 
it when we started.” 

These are the great challenges right 
now in English teaching. There is an- 
other which seems pertinent to mention 
before we leave the subject, which is, 
perhaps, of fully as great human impor- 
tance as the danger of overstressing basic 
mechanics at the wrong time or of too 
superficial and hasty reading. This is 
that we are tending, especially in large 
schools, to card-catalogue students too 
neatly. That tendency is growing rapidly 
and is often an offshoot of too smug a 
guidance program. And it can lead to 
some human errors, even to tragedy. 

In New York State, in spite of teacher 
protest, the move to eliminate English as 
a subject in the fourth year of high school 
is already pretty well organized. Instead 
of the fourth year of English, so-called 
“electives” are to be substituted. There 
may well be grave danger that the stu- 
dent taking an industrial or a commer- 
cial course will suffer, as a result, from a 
pretty slim menu of mechanics and busi- 
ness letters. Furthermore, because a boy 
or girl, for financial reasons or through 
wrong guidance or even because of nat- 
ural aptitude, is taking a commercial 
course, it does not always follow that he 
is incapable of enriching his life from 
great books, intensively studied or exten- 
sively read. Some of my most capable 
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and sensitive students in past years have 
come from the commercial group. 

The same danger holds for the slow 
student, too often relegated to industrial 
arts—to the sorrow of the industrial-arts 
teachers. One of the most sympathetic 
groups I ever taught was a class of slow 
students. True enough, their apprecia- 
tion was often childlike, but many of 
them had had to face enough reality and 
had suffered enough so that their com- 
ments on a complex situation between 
characters in a book sometimes came 
more certainly from the heart and re- 
flected life more vividly than did the 
anemic ‘‘answers”’ from some honor stu- 
dents. Such slow children are often 
warmly sympathetic, and, if they once 
become interested in reading, they are 
frequently more curious about what hap- 
pens to the characters in a book than are 
the brighter students. Efficiency, too 
much of it, can make their English 
course pretty attenuated and the con- 
tribution of their education to their own 
lives that much less vital. 

But what about the brilliant students, 
the potential thinkers, the leaders of to- 
morrow, that we teachers hear so much 
about at conventions, when we wonder 
whether present leaders will leave us a 
tomorrow? Are we really feeding them? 
Can we afford to give them a thousand- 
word list of isolated words to memorize 


and then boast that we have given them 
a “‘vocabulary”’? Can we afford to teach 
them that commas must inclose apposi- 
tives or that every paragraph must have 
a topic sentence, and pride ourselves on 
the composition teaching that we do? 
And can we afford to hit the high spots in 
a superficial survey of a large number of 
books and say that we have enriched 
their reading experience? Of course, if the 
English teacher’s own sympathies and 
imagination are limited and if he is dis- 
honest or, what is almost worse, timid in 
his own thinking, he cannot do much. 
That is an administrative problem and 
matter for another article. But this is not 
a world for timid or intellectually dis- 
honest teachers; it never has been. 

We have not introduced all the ques- 
tions; certainly we have not touched on 
very many of the answers to the complex 
situation that we English teachers face 
today. Because the situation is so com- 
plex, we should not try to formulate an- 
swers too quickly or too glibly. But there 
has been tossed into our hands the oppor- 
tunity for a contribution to a colossal vic- 
tory or a complete failure. Is our second- 
ary-school English program, nationally 
and locally, big enough for the times? 
Are our teachers and administrators 
thoughtful enough? We have, it would 
seem, no greater challenge to our thought 
and our work. 


Noted Persons 


Dinner speakers at the National Council of Teachers of English con- 
vention November 26 will be James Michener, author of the Pulitzer Prize 
Tales of the South Pacific; poet Karl Shapiro, author of V-Letter and other 
volumes; and Allan Lomax, chief living ballad collector. 

Luncheon speakers on November 27 will be Sidney Hook, New York 
University philosopher and critic, and A. B. Guthrie, Jr., author of The 
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Improving Reading through Interest in Jobs 


MABEL M. RIEDINGER’’ 


Many high-school students are inter- 
ested in finding part-tme jobs. Most 
young people are eager to acquire adult 
status. In the United States one criterion 
of adulthood is the ability to earn money 
through performing useful services in 
society. High-school boys and girls want 
to earn money through their jobs, to ex- 
plore possible vocational fields, and to 
appraise their own ability to get along on 
a real job in competition with other 
workers. This interest may be used to 
make reading more functional, for read- 
ing becomes more vital and purposeful to 
students when they can use it to solve 
their immediate life-problems. Teachers, 
however, must be aware that there is a 
variety of possible causes for reading 
deficiencies in pupils beyond the ele- 
mentary level. 

Different deficiencies are disclosed by differ- 
ent methods of analysis. The analysis of clinical 
records brings to light a very comprehensive 
group of deficiencies. Observation, interviews, 
and tests each reveal difficulties peculiar to the 
method of study. Reading deficiencies as 
analyzed, are of four major types: (1) those in- 
volving eye-movements and lip-movements 
such as too frequent pauses per line, excessive 
number of regressions, inaccuracy of the return 
sweep of the eyes, irregular rhythm, excessive 
vocalization, inner speech or lip movements; 
(2) those involving the inability to grasp the 
meaning of the printed word, phrase, or sen- 
tence; (3) those occurring in connecting with 
the evaluation, organization, appreciation, and 
utilization of the facts gained from reading; 
(4) those involving interest, motive, and pur- 
pose.? 

College of Education, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. 


This discussion will be confined to the 
third and fourth of these possible defi- 
ciencies. The diagnosis of physical and 
psychological blocks to reading and the 
prescription of remedies for these handi- 
caps requires the services of experts and 
lies outside the province of the classroom 
teacher. Those involving the inability to 
grasp the meaning of printed words, 
phrases, and sentences may be remedied 
by effective teaching of the fundamen- 
tals of English grammar and sentence 
construction. Those occurring in connec- 
tion with the evaluation, organization, 
appreciation, and utilization of the facts 
gained from reading may be overcome 
through effective teaching of how to out- 
line printed information, how to differ- 
entiate between important facts and 
supporting data, how to rearrange in- 
formation to serve various purposes. 

If the teacher plans to attack the 
problem of motivating reading, he may 
well consider the interest of his students 
in their summer or part-time employ- 
ment or their desire to explore vocational 
fields as a point of departure. A leading 
question might be: “How many students 
in this class worked outside their own 
homes during the summer?” The teacher 
might list on the blackboard all the jobs 
the class members had held. The next 
question might be: “How many are 
working now and coming to school, too?” 
These jobs should be listed. Such lists 
will show the range and variety of ovcu- 


2 Ruth Strang, Problems in the Improvement of 
Reading in High School and College (Lancaster, Pa.: 
Science Press, 1940), p. 17. 
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pations with which the pupils are famil- 
iar from firsthand experience. If the 
teacher cares to stress the dignity and 
importance of all types of honest labor, 
the variety of unskilled and semiskilled 
jobs presented by these young people as 
inexperienced workers should make such 
a discussion seem natural and appropri- 
ate, as well as revealing and helpful, in 
setting a sincere and socially approved 
attitude for citizens in a democracy. The 
next step could be in any one of a great 
many directions; for example, “How did 
you get your job?” That will lead to an- 
other long list on the board showing ways 
people secure employment which might 
bring about an exchange of experiences 
so that the learners would recognize the 
more efficient methods of going about the 
finding of a job. 

This discussion might well have a stu- 
dent leader and be entirely in student 
hands, with the teacher present only as 
a consultant to give suggestive help 
when students ask for it. Students should 
keep notes of ideas they feel may be of 
service to them. Two students could be 
chosen as recorders to keep a full record 
of all that transpires. They should record 
independently and then synthesize their 
records. Through supervised note-taking 
the teacher can discover and help to cor- 
rect reading deficiencies occurring in con- 
nection with the evaluation, organiza- 
tion, appreciation, and utilization of the 
facts gained. 

The kinds of reading required should 
include reading of directions, applica- 
tions, forms, booklets, etc., issued by 
companies or employment bureaus de- 
scribing various jobs; pamphlets describ- 
ing wage-and-hour regulations; summa- 
ries of tax laws (withholding, social se- 
curity, etc.); and similar materials which 
students may recall having had placed 
before them as part of the experience of 


applying for a job. Each school library or 
classroom library should make its own 
collection of such materials from local 
companies and employment agencies and 
should keep them up to date. The pupils 
themselves can procure these materials 
under an efficient plan devised with the 
help of their teacher, librarian, or 
principal. 

The next question for group discussion 
might well be: “What do employers ex- 
pect of employees?” This discussion 
would first bring together ideas the pu- 
pils had already gained through their 
own work experiences and through con- 
versation with others, particularly 
adults. A desire to find out the policies 
of personnel departments in local fac- 
tories and businesses might motivate 
writing a number of letters of inquiry to 
these companies. Also, individuals or 
committees of two or three might volun- 
teer to visit local personnel offices for 
conferences with employment officers. 
Those pupils who have little or no experi- 
ence to contribute should go to the 
school or public library to find Your High 
School Record: Does It Count? by Robert 
Falk, and report to their classmates the 
variety of information, forms, records, 
and business-personnel tactics which 
they find presented in that book. 

If there seem to be so many ideas and 
contributions among class members that 
only a small percentage of those who 
want a chance to present their ideas dur- 
ing class period can be heard, it might be 
well to break the class into small groups 
of from five to eight pupils per group. 
Each group could then state and discuss 
its own ideas, its own experiences and 
attitudes. Their best suggestions might 
then be presented to the entire class on 
another day, in the form of a report from 
their group leader. 

After the class has considered what 
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jobs are available to them in the com- 
munity, what skills are required by those 
jobs, how one gets a job, and what em- 
ployers expect of employees, the group 
may then consider values to be gained 
from work. A good approach would be: 
“Johnny, why do you work?” The list of 
reasons is sure to be long and varied and 
will launch a lively discussion as to why 
people work and what place an individu- 
al has in his community, in its economic 
life, social organization, political scheme. 
This discussion should help them with 
their own problem of vocational choice 
as they begin to understand the vast 
range of kinds of work to be done and 
varieties of human skills and talents 
needed. Each day the group must stop 
to evaluate the procedure, to determine 
whether or not the discussion is proving 
as helpful as possible, and to make sure 
that everyone in the group is both giving 
and receiving. 

The students will by this time very 
likely be ready to take the planning 
somewhat out of the teacher’s hands and 
pose their own questions. Now, as the 
teacher moves from one to another of the 
small groups and listens to their discus- 
sions, he should become acquainted with 
the problems and attitudes of individu- 
als. As the students become more fully 
aware of the implications of many of 
their problems, they are sure to turn to 
the teacher for suggestions and help. 
This is the teacher’s opportunity to show 
them the great store of information 
available to them in printed form as well 
as in lecture and radio programs, discus- 
sions sponsored by community agencies 
and institutions such as research founda- 
tions, museums, laboratories, employ- 
ment agencies, the chamber of com- 
merce, displays of industries, the educa- 
tional and public relations offices of both 
labor unions and corporations. 


After students have used pamphlets, 
files, magazines, newspapers, and other 
current publications in their own com- 
munity and school libraries they will 
need no urging from the teacher to start 
their own files, notebooks, scrapbooks, 
as methods of retaining vocational and 
occupational materials. A classroom li- 
brary and filing system will spring up 
and grow spontaneously because Joe will 
bring something he found that he thinks 
George will want to see. Charles over- 
hears their conversation and asks to see 
the material too, and thus a whole chain 
of sharings of material and information 
starts. To facilitate orderly exchange and 
preservation of materials, the pupils will 
no doubt want a library system which 
the teacher can help them set up. All this 
current material is supplementary to the 
books they will find and read. Books from 
the school library may be placed for two 
or more weeks in the classroom library. 
The community library will also be glad 
to send to the classroom library from ten 
to twenty books at a time for a period of 
from two to four weeks. Thus, as a natu- 
ral outcome of a natural interest in fields 
of work, boys and girls will discover that 
they are interested in newspaper col- 
umns, magazine articles, pamphlets, 
books. They will read not because a 
teacher has made an assignment but be- 
cause they want to find out and feel a 
need to know. The emotional tone is 
thereby set for a more successful experi- 
ence in reading than the profitless look- 
ing at a page of print which too often re- 
sults from a sullen attempt to comply 
with the teacher’s requests. Deficiencies 
in reading ability involving interest, 
motive, and purpose are partially over- 
come at the start. 

The efficient teacher must surely 
teach pupils methods of note-taking and 
record-keeping through such a learning 
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experience. In all the mass of materials 
that they will find available many pupils 
will feel overcome, with more than they 
have time to read. This is the teacher’s 
opportunity to turn the discussion to- 
ward various types of material and pur- 
poses in reading: how to read a newspa- 
per, how to skim a magazine article, how 
to use the index and table of contents of 
a book, how to outline a chapter packed 
with information, the value of précis- 
writing, and so on through the gamut of 
reading skills. Use of the Reader’s Guide 
and Occupation Index, various types of 
trade and professional journals and bul- 
letins should have come earlier in the 
pupils’ experience, and probably has. 
Those who are not familiar with such 
publications should have them intro- 
duced at this time. A demand for short 
stories and novels about people engaged 
in certain professions may arise if the 
teacher should hint that such writings 
are available. The librarian should have 
lists of fiction, classified according to the 
occupations of the chief characters. 

The group plans and discussions will 
have gained sufficient momentum at this 
stage, perhaps, for the teacher to spend 
much of the class period as a member of 
the group, participating on much the 
same basis as other members and under 
the administration of a student leader. 
Student leadership, rotating from one 
pupil to another, with changes in prob- 
lems or interest, gives each child an op- 
portunity for leadership and growth of 
his ability to take his place naturally 
among his peers. Qualities of good and 
poor leadership should come up now and 
then for discussion and evaluation. These 
personality qualities may be related to 
classroom procedure and also to experi- 
ences of the students as participating 
members of the community, as well as to 
possible situations met on a job. Pupils 


should be led to see what goals for them- 
selves in behavior and personality ad- 
justment may be met through contacts 
in their work, their school, their family, 
and the clubs and activities in which they 
participate. Each might list for himself 
certain goals he would like to attain; 
methods, means, and devices by which 
he may arrive at those goals; and criteria 
for measuring his own progress. Probably 
his most useful record of personal gain 
would be in keeping a diary. He should 
be able to watch himself grow in self- 
confidence, assurance, and ability to bear 
responsibility; in skill in working with 
others; etc. He should arrive at an evalu- 
ation of his own special skills, abilities, 
and aptitudes as well as at an increasing- 
ly accurate estimate of his own limita- 
tions. 


INSTRUMENTS FOR MEASURING 
PROGRESS IN READING 


Can we be sure that such a pupil- 
teacher—planned discussion of a real 
problem will actually improve reading 
ability among these pupils? Is it not pos- 
sible that many of them would come to 
the end of a semester of such discussions 
with the identical weaknesses in reading 
skills which they showed on the first 
day? A clever boy who is able to read 
very poorly might stand well in a class 
like this merely through listening: listen- 
ing to the radio and asking questions of 
carefully selected adults as well as listen- 
ing to class and group discussions. A girl 
with little skill in comprehending a his- 
tory text might come to the end of a dis- 
cussion on how to find a job and still find 
it difficult to understand what Napo- 
leon’s campaigns accomplished even 
though she be well supplied with text- 
books and research bulletins. Many 
good talkers are nonreaders. 

In the small groups into which the 
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class has been broken much can happen 
that is likely to improve the study habits 
and reading skills of the learners. As the 
teacher goes from group to group listen- 
ing, suggesting, and participating, he 
might ask Gerald for an outline of that 
most interesting article he is telling 
about. Thus Gerald’s skill in outlining 
is applied to the project. Of course, the 
teacher will need to read the article, or 
at least skim it, in order to evaluate his 
job of outlining. A conference of only 
two minutes between Gerald and his 
teacher will show him how to appraise 
the importance of points and how to or- 
ganize his material. The teacher may 
help him to understand the author’s or- 
ganization and then to see how to reor- 
ganize the material for his interests or 
purposes. 

Perhaps Mary Ann has read a book 
which she wishes to summarize for the 
class. How shall she go about it? To out- 
line a chapter at a time may be best; but 
it may be tedious, too, for both Mary 
Ann and her audience. Here is a chance 
for her to learn to choose main ideas. She 
may find three main lines of thought 
with several chapters devoted to each. 
Let her try to summarize interesting and 
valuable ideas in each through a sort of 
précis-writing which will allow only a 
sentence or two for each chapter. Such 
an experience will help Mary Ann to se- 
lect main ideas and supporting detail. It 
will also cause her to express the author’s 
ideas in sentences of her own making— 
a very useful study technique. While 
Mary Ann makes her report, let the class 
take notes. Then let a member of the 
class put on the blackboard his outline of 
Mary Ann’s points. This procedure gives 
the entire class experience in practical 
outlining and seeing relationships of 
ideas. Another way for Mary Ann to se- 
lect portions of her book to present to 
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her classmates, especially if her book is 
fictional rather than technical, would be 
to select those passages which could be 
made into a good scenario for a motion 
picture. “If I were to make a movie of 
this book;’’ Mary Ann might begin, “I 
would choose these scenes.”’ Her class- 
mates would still take notes and form a 
critical board of editors to help her edit 
her finished film. 

Usually when a group recorder is re- 
porting to the class or when an individual 
is speaking before the class, the pupils 
should take notes. Frequently, as a sum- 
mary at the end of a project or topic or 
division, different students might be 
asked to make a summary for the class 
of a week’s progress. Here, again, is 
practical experience in organizing and 
reorganizing materials, in evaluating the 
importance of ideas, and in seeing rela- 
tionships. If opportunity is given for dis- 
cussion of these summaries, it will be 
obvious that there are several different 
ways to organize the same material. To- 
gether, teacher and pupils may decide 
which type of organization best serves 
their purpose. 

Because we get so much information 
from our radios today, the school must 
attempt to develop listening skills with 
as great emphasis as it has been trying to 
develop reading skills. The ordinary 
classroom teacher in a_ building 
equipped with a public address system 
may start working on the listening skills 
of his students. Classroom use of radio 
programs often proves highly unsuccess- 
ful simply because students refuse to pay 
attention. Part of the fault lies in com- 
mon radio-listening habits. People listen 
to Tommy Dorsey or Lowell Thomas or 
“The First-Nighter’” while they also 
knit, read the newspaper, or visit with 
grandma. If in the schoolroom students 
are left to their own devices, they search 
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for other things to do while they listen. 
Since the teacher provides only for lis- 
tening, students visit with their class- 
mates, sail paper airplanes, and generally 
provide themselves with the normal ac- 
companiments to a listening situation. 
These are the people who grow up to 
crack bubble gum during Heifetz con- 
certs and Max Lerner lectures. A group 
from a teacher-pupil—-planned discussion 
group can provide a round table on an 
interesting and important topic, have 
their speeches written as carefully as 
they would for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s editor, rehearse until 
they dovetail perfectly, and then present 
their program through the public address 
system. They will attain experience in 
finding material, reading with a high 
degree of comprehension, reorganizing 
ideas, working in co-operation and co- 
ordination with one another, reading 
orally with animation, and suiting their 
voices to radio production. The class will 
get experience in rapid and careful note- 
taking from concentrated listening. A 
number of such experiences at school 
would do much to decrease the feeling 
that one is obligated to engage in a vari- 
ety of other activities while listening. 
Public address system programs would 
not always have to be round tables; they 
could be individual speeches, symposi- 
ums, and various types of oral informa- 
tion giving. Some drama could be used, 
but most of the training at first should 
require concentration upon the activity 
of listening and should therefore last not 
more than five minutes but gradually be 
increased in length until the average 
high-school senior could listen to solid 
material for half an hour without undue 
weariness. 

Much testing of reading efficiency can 
be done through materials written by the 
students themselves. A testing device 


may result from having Sally write a 
single-paragraph report of a conference 
she has had with an employer. Let Sally 
or a member of the class run copies on 
the ditto machine. Let each member 
underline Sally’s topic sentence, number 
details mentioned, and circle transitional 
and introductory material. Then let the 
group discuss their results. Could anyone 
help Sally to improve her report? Does 
everyone agree as to which sentences fall 
into what classification? Is each one 
aware of how well he was able to read and 
to understand Sally’s paragraph? 

When George gives his oral report, let 
him make up a test on his material using 
true-false questions, multiple choice, and 
completion blanks. Have a copy dis- 
tributed to each member of the class as 
soon as George has finished, and let the 
pupils test their ability to glean informa- 
tion from listening. Probably the teacher 
should supervise the construction of 
George’s test. 

Margaret’s report may be in written 
form, a page long, with copies for class- 
mates. Margaret may make out on her 
material a test similar to the one that 
George used; this will test comprehen- 
sion of student-written material. Stu- 
dent-written material will often assist 
pupils to a better understanding of in- 
formation placed in their own terms by 
their peers. 

When each pupil has the same assign- 
ment to read in a textbook, one group 
might work together to make out the 
quiz. This would give experience in se- 
lecting main ideas and details worth re- 
membering. Better still, each group 
might read from a different textbook and 
then bring together in class a synthesis 
of stressed points from which they could 
frame appropriate test questions. 

The class might try a month or so of 
creating a classroom news sheet to give 
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experience in headline writing and con- 
cise, terse expression. Through this medi- 
um the group could gain experience in 
writing the kind of material they are 
reading, in writing various types of sum- 
maries, in reorganizing and using for dif- 
ferent purposes the materials gathered; 
and all could have material to read which 
would be sure to meet class standards of 
what is interesting. 

Through all these class-constructed 
devices students can test themselves to 
their own satisfaction in the skills they 
are consciously trying to develop in them- 
selves. This type of classroom procedure 
makes both the learning and the testing 
itself an interest of the pupils, for the 
pupils, and by the pupils. Of course, they 
will need guidance and advice from the 
teacher, but the program will be essen- 
tilly theirs and not something superim- 
posed by the teacher. The pupils will be 
keenly interested in their own progress 
because they have shared in setting their 
own goals and understand why they are 
doing what they are doing. The teacher 
becomes not a dictator demanding un- 
meaningful assignments but a friend who 
helps one to see where he wants to go and 
how to get there most efficiently accord- 
ing to his own individual tastes and abili- 
ties. 
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Put First T: hings First 
An Editorial 


Waar are we high-school teachers of Eng- 
lish trying to do? In order to approach the 
problem dispassionately, let us consider first 
two college pronouncements. John C. Ger- 
ber, of the State University of lowa, says in 
College English, April, 1948: 


We have been enjoined by our various insti- 
tutions to aid students in developing their skill 
in verbal communication. If, in the course of 
doing this, we accomplish other and desirable 
things—like social adjustment and philosophic 
balance—we must surely merit an extra leaf in 
our wreaths of laurel, but, if we fail in develop- 
ing skill in verbal communication, we shall not 
merit the wreaths themselves. For we shall have 
failed in our unique function. 


But listen to another voice, that of Presi- 
dent Seymour, of Yale University: 


It is the responsibility of the college which 
educates our youth for service to the nation to 
make sure that they acquire the sense of moral 
values which is essential. . .. The college owes 
it to them and to society, certainly, to see that 
their minds are trained and that they acquire 
the tools necessary to the gaining of a livelihood. 
But the liberal arts college owes to them and 
through them tothe community the largerprepa- 
ration for the understanding of life itself. Our 
students of today will be the ones who must 
rediscover for the world sources of spiritual 
strength, they must develop a conscious appre- 
ciation of what will serve and what will endan- 
ger the true welfare of mankind. This is the 
challenge confronting American democracy; it 
must be courageously met if democracy is to 
survive. 


These brief quotations are hardly fair to 
the writers, but the difference in their out- 
looks is real. Say, if you like, that it is a dif- 
ference in emphasis; it remains a difference, 
large and important. 

A similar division of counsels exists at the 
high-school level. 


In the September issue of the Journal 
George H. Henry tells how and why his aims 
in teaching literature have shifted from 
knowledge to personal attitudes, and Mary 
H. Cox describes a unit devoted to inter- 
cultural understanding. Not so long ago the 
Stanford Language Arts Investigation pro- 
duced English for Social Living, a large vol- 
ume packed with narratives of classroom 
action—practically without mention of 
instruction in English skills. 

A writer who had been reading such 
books and articles wrote in a manuscript 
recently sent to the English Journal this 
sarcastic remark: 


Our whole idea for a long time has been to 
make well-rounded citizens of Willie and Jane 
(aged ten) by setting them at projects on inter- 
national government or city planning, mean- 
time introducing the mechanics of writing or 
speech slyly without letting the children know 
that they are learning such dull things. 


The practice of the majority of high- 
school teachers shows even more distrust of 
the social objectives and more devotion to 
skills and knowledges than is revealed by the 
tone of this quotation. Surveys such as the 
recent Pooley and Williams study of Eng- 
lish in Wisconsin schools show that the 
unvocal ‘‘average”’ teacher devotes most of 
her time to a frontal attack upon errors and 
to transmitting knowledge of and about lit- 
erature. Workbooks in composition and reci- 
tation (not discussion) on literature (often 
chronologically arranged) are the rule. 

Those who regard the English skills and 
some knowledge of literature as our primary 
duty say that (1) if we do not attend to 
these no one will and (2) the social attitudes, 
insights, and ideals are the responsibility of 
the home and the church, and perhaps of 
the school in general. 

Of course both these statements are true, 
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but they do not prove that English teach- 
ers should put the skills first and should pro- 
mote the social virtues only if and when 
special opportunities happen to present 
themselves. There are important reasons 
why we should not do so. 

Modern psychology and pedagogical ex- 
periment show clearly that skill in expres- 
sion cannot be achieved except by abundant, 
and motivated, practice in expression. This 
means that our students should spend much 
of their English time in earnest talking and 
writing. Instruction in principles of organi- 
zation and in “mechanical” matters of usage 
are needed, of course, as assistance to effec- 
tive communication. However, such in- 
struction really “takes” only when students 
as well as teachers see these principles and 
forms as helps in immediate expression. 

Our first business, then, even if we regard 
the skills as our primary aim, is to find and 
employ genuine motivation for student ex- 
pression. Units based on social and personal 
problems have been demonstrated again and 
again to be strong motivation for a variety 
of student expression, both spoken and 
written. There seems, therefore, to be no 
valid objection to devoting most or all of the 
“composition” work to such problems, with 
instruction in usage and effectiveness as 
needed. 

The case of literature is quite as simple. 
All agree that we teach literature because it 
can broaden, deepen, enrich, uplift, the per- 
sonalities of the readers. Surely it can, but 
that it does not automatically or necessarily 
do so is painfully shown by the personal 
qualities of some of our literary scholars— 
and of some authors. If it is really good liter- 
ature and is experienced by the students 
rather than examined as museum exhibits or 
merely as stepping-stones to “‘credits,”’ it 
will probably have considerable good influ- 
ence. 

But how shall we get students to read lit- 
erature in this way, to re-experience to some 
extent the authors’ thoughts and feelings? 
Grouping the readings about social and per- 


sonal problems and leaving individuals some 
freedom of choice in what they read is the 
most successful procedure so far discovered. 
If personal needs, including recreation or 
escape, also are catered to, all the literature 
which any teacher regards as essential can 
be brought into the course. 

Social and personal needs seem to be sat- 
isfactory motivation for acquisition of skill 
in expression and for active, imaginative 
reading of literature. It follows that they 
may well be made the organizing force in the 
English curriculum. They should be English 
teachers’ major objectives because (1) if such 
serious issues were employed merely as 
means to expression and reading, the inver- 
sion of values and the insincerity of the pro- 
ceeding would be detected by the students, 
with results which need not be described; 
and (2) if we (and all the other departments) 
subordinate to our special business the aim 
of developing desirable personalities and 
enlightened citizens, this aim will not be 
served at all by the school. Surely English is 
of all subjects best fitted to develop the per- 
sonal qualities upon which individual hap- 
piness and social welfare depend. Teachers 
of English should put first things first—and 
not forget that the attainment of noble aims 
usually requires the employment of pedes- 
trian work-a-day means. 

The English Journal is this year em- 
phasizing accounts of teaching in which the 
social aims are paramount but in which the 
skills are not neglected. Dwight Burton’s 
brief article in the October issue illustrates 
very well the view this editorial has tried to 
set forth. Though Herlin Slocomb does not 
mention in his paper in this issue the teach- 
ing of either reading or writing skills, his 
unit presents several opportunities for 
such teaching—and he probably does it. 
Other manuscripts showing explicitly in- 
struction in skills integrated with personal 
and social subject matter are in hand. 
There is no doubt of the feasibility and de- 
sirability of such integration. 

W. WILBUR HATFIELD 
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AN EXPERIENCE: VERSE WRITING 


And children’s faces looking up 
Holding wonder like a cup. 


—SARA TEASDALE 


The day I casually announced to my 
tenth-year class in English that we were 
going to study poetry—the writing of it— 
I turned a deaf ear to the almost inaudible 
murmur. of dissension that passed over the 
room and a blind eye to the anguished 
glances that were cast from one to another, 
frantically telegraphing the discouraged 
phrase, “I can’t write poetry!” 

With my best manner and most en- 
thusiastic voice I asked how many were 
interested in writing poetry or thought 
writing it would be fun. Was there not one, 
even one, who would save the day (and me) 
by giving some glimmer of interest? No, not 
one. Already I could see my husky football 
players squirming in their seats. At last, 
however, one reticent little girl shyly raised 
her hand and said that she had often wished 
that she might be able to write poetry but 
had never tried. To a teacher, one feeble 
glow is enough to enkindle a raging con- 
flagration; so we started. 

First, there was a discussion of poetry— 
its rhythm, its appeal to the imagination, 
its expression of emotion. Armed with 
Wordsworth’s “The Daffodils,” I proceeded 
to read to the class the account of the poet’s 
experience on the day that he walked be- 
side the lake and viewed the magic beauty 
that was to become his forever. Then, in 
sharp contrast, we discussed Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s prose account of the same 
experience. We studied each for the beauty 
of the language and compared the results. 
The conclusion drawn was that while 
Dorothy’s picture was accurate, her brother 
William’s was likely to remain with us 
longer because it possessed a singing quality, 


a touch of imagination, and a handling of 
beautiful words which the prose account did 
not offer. Now it was time for an assign- 
ment, so I asked the students to write 
paragraphs describing a scene that filled 
them with some kind of emotion. Looks of 
surprise flashed around the room. Had I not 
announced that we were going to write 
poetry? Paragraphs were prose! It is good 
psychology to know when to stop, and, al- 
though I could feel that their interest was 
piqued, still I knew that my class had 
heard enough about poetry for one day. 

The following day, however, we started 
out in full force. We discussed rhythm, and 
soon I listed on the board the names of all 
the students. As I turned to face them, my 
eyes met looks of wonderment and interest. 
Animation became most evident when the 
rhythm of each name was sounded out, and 
one by one they discovered such things as 
iambic, trochaic, and anapestic feet in their 
own names and the names of their class- 
mates. We spent the rest of that class period 
scanning lines and rearranging lines so that 
they would be more poetic. Another day had 
passed and still we were not writing poetry! 

During the next class period these sopho- 
mores were highly amused when we began 
beating out the rhythm of nursery rhymes. 
“What good is this?”’ asked someone. Upon 
that question I pounced with all my peda- 
gogy. This was just the query I had been 
looking for—and so I mentioned that the 
poet always chooses the meter to suit his 
emotion or his mood. Then when they could 
see, through various examples given, that 
this was true, I asked for two original lines. 
Now we were actually about to write poetry. 
They weren’t world-shaking, those two 
lines, but they served as an impetus and 
elicited such ideas as these: 


The children are happy, for here in the glen 
The elves and the fairies are dancing again. 
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and 


The sunrise, red in alJ its glory 
Is like a bold adventure story. 


Not very startling, not very unusual, you 
say? I agree, but experience with two lines 
did give the students a chance to see what 
could be done, and when the class again 
convened, together we worked out the fol- 
lowing verse, using the ballad stanza and 
rhyme scheme. 


THE BREEZE 


I saw the swaying of the trees 
Beneath the bright blue sky. 

The soft cool fingers of the breeze 
Caressed as they passed by. 


As a result of the discussion which had 
gone into the making of the verse, the class 
compiled a list entitled “Aids in Writing 
Poetry.” It has, I believe, a certain value, 
for it is the result of their own honest collec- 
tive effort to compose an original poem. 
When the verse had been completed, many 
in the class were surprised that they could 
really compose, and all decided that the 
class had written a fairly good poem, con- 
sidering that poetic thoughts (in their esti- 
mation) were the furthest things from their 
minds. 


Each student, as an outgrowth of the 
class experiment, submitted an original 
ballad stanza. Some of the verses were read 
during the class period, and the members of 
the class derived much pleasure conjectur- 
ing as to who had written each bit of poetry. 
That period we devoted to the discovery of 
picturesque ways of expressing ideas. 

We worked a while longer on this verse 
construction, becoming each day a little 
more familiar with the handling of words 
until each student had contributed some- 
thing of his very own. It would be impos- 
sible to include all the verses written by my 
class of twenty-three, but the following 
examples are typical. 


Quiet Douglas, who struggles so hard 
with school when he had rather be working 


outdoors on the farm, revealed his aware- 
ness of nature: 


I saw the sunshine of the day 
As it came peeping through; 

I saw the birds along the way, 
And they were singing too. 


Bertha expressed in four lines her evident 
delight at the sight of the returning spring: 


I gazed out through my window pane 
And sighed with great delight; 

For there it was down near the lane— 
My dafiodil, in sight. 


Mary Louise, in whom lay a latent love 
for poetry, showed a keen appreciation of 
words: 


While wandering in the woods one day, 
I glimpsed a pale pink flower; 

Sweet symbol of the month of May 

All nestled in her bower. 


And Alex, who had to leave school in 
order to work at home, disclosed a wisdom 
perhaps beyond his years with: 


You had a lesson to be learned, 
Though perhaps you’d rather be 

On the wharf, where weary men 
Pack their cargoes out to sea. 


Did it have any value, this experience in 
verse-writing? Will you pardon me if I let 
the students speak for themselves? 


This work on poetry has given me a better 
appreciation of poetry and nature. 


It taught me to compare things and describe 
them more vividly than I have ever done before. 


Now when I read a poem I see much more 
than I previously did because I can recognize 
the type of poem it is; and I can much better 
understand the poet’s feelings and what he 
is trying to say. 

I have a broader and better understanding 
of poetry than I’ve ever had, and many a time 
while I sit out on our lawn, I find myself mak- 


ing up poetry. 


Lest you who read this article should feel 
that I have ensconced myself in an ivory 
tower, where I view verse-writing, my class, 
and myself through utopian-colored glasses, 
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I must with all humility add one other ex- 
pression of opinion: 


I know some kids liked it, but maybe I 
wasn’t cut out to be any kind of poet. 


THELMA G. LESKA 


Lewis RUTHERFURD MorRIS CENTRAL SCHOOL 
Morris, NEw YORK 


SINGING COMMERCIALS IN 
THE LIBRARY? 


Using the idea of “Singing Commercials 
in the Library” by Thomas Gilbert Brown, 
editor, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library 
Bulletin, the librarian of our junior high 
school, Miss Mildred Warner, and I plan- 
ned a Book Week Program that was defi- 
nitely educational and, at the same time, 
highly entertaining. 

The pupils of one of my IXB English 
classes and I discussed the activities and the 
typical and atypical characters of a regular 
library period. Soon we had worked out and 
plotted a script which included such char- 
acters as Chewing Gum Charlie, Roberta 
Bobby Sox, Kid Quiz, Poor Rose Marie- 
Who-Neglected-History, | Joe-Who-Plays- 
Baseball, Butch-Who-Goes-in-for-Football, 
Careless Carl, the Mystery Fan, Sad Sack, 
T-Model Tommy, and others. 

Committees were formed. Each consulted 
the librarian for books that these characters 
might use to advantage. Then came the 
work of writing the script and using fitting 
commercials. We listened to our radios and 
listed the most popular commercials. The 
writing of the parodies to fit the plot fol- 
lowed. Our opening, for instance, parodied 
the “‘Halo Shampoo Song.” 


Halo, everybody, halo! 

This is the library that glorifies your day 
So, halo, everybody, halo! 

Come join us—right this way. 


Later, a question from Joe-Who-Plays- 
Baseball gave the cue for 


We'll take you out to the ball game, 

You’ll step right up to the shelf; 

You'll find there the Dodgers and Batter Up, 
Keystone Kids and DiMaggio, 

Kid Comes Back, Play Ball, and Lou Gehrig, 
And those too many to name; 

Read them, one, two, more books we’ve got 
On the old ball game. 


The script called for parodies on such 
popular commercials as: “Super Suds,” ““The 
Dentyne Song,” “Call for Philip Morris,” 
“Pepsi Cola Song,” ‘Notre Dame Song,” 
“Poor Miriam,” “‘Duz,” “Life Buoy Song,” 
‘“‘Pepsodent Signature Song,” “‘Arrid Song,” 
“Oldsmobile,” ‘“Spic and Span,” “‘Rinso,” 
“Blue Bonnet Margarine”; and for the 
finale the music faded and the curtain 
closed on the parody of the “Lucky Strike 
Song”: 


That’s all for a while 

We'll say farewell with a smile 

So long to your Book Week show 

Good books—and magazines 

Will bring you fun, facts, and dreams. .. . 


Scenery called for ingenuity. The class 
wanted four complete stacks of books repre- 
sented in facsimile. Each pupil painted a 
complete section. In the shop forty of these 
were assembled. The committee on staging 
added tables, chairs, reference books, cata- 
logue files, a large globe, and reference vol- 
umes taken directly from the library. Be- 
fore the curtain opened on an almost real li- 
brary, a boy and girl delivered a prologue in 
typical Henry Aldrich style. 

The music teacher rehearsed the singing 
commercials with us. The art teachers gave 
help to the pupils, who designed and painted 
unusually clever posters that lined the cor- 
ridors. We wrote individual letters of invita- 
tion to their parents. 

To give the entire student body an oppor- 
tunity to take part in the Book Week Cele- 
bration, we announced in advance a contest. 
We offered a prize to the boy or girl who 
could catch from the show the greatest 
number of book titles. Many of these were 
used in the songs, some in the conversation. 
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Thus each pupil in the school felt he was 
part of the program. 

As a follow-up, pupils in the class wrote 
letters of appreciation to all those who 
helped them with their program. One of 
them interviewed the winner of the book- 
title context and wrote an account for the 
school publication. The program was a 
splendid example of pupil-teacher effort 
which resulted in a highly entertaining, edu- 
cational project and a great increase of read- 
ers in the library. 

EsTELLE E. Conroy 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS WHITE IS RIGHT! 


Miss Avice WHITE: 


Reading your article in the January Eng- 
lish Journal was a distinct pleasure, par- 
ticularly because it echoes so faithfully my 
own ideals in teaching poetry. The reactions 
which you found gratifying, and rightly so, 
bear a close resemblance to the opinions ex- 
pressed by my students at the close of last 
year’s work. 

First of all, the selections offered to our 
seniors—ninety-five boys and girls—were 
almost identical with yours. And although I 
did not specifically set out to show man’s 
growth in understanding man or his in- 
creasing appreciation of nature, those trends 
clamored for comment in all the poems you 
mentioned. My aim, in general, was merely 
to share with my students the delight which 
I personally take in good poetry, to enrich 
their lives by lifting their souls to a partial 
vision of those wonders seen by the poets of 
all ages. My method? The very simple one 
of relating each concept and each charac- 
terization to the present age and, in particu- 
lar, to the daily lives of my pupils. 

Did I succeed? Well, as you say—and I 
believe this to be more true of English teach- 
ing than of any other—one is rarely, if ever, 
satisfied with one’s results. Yet, I, too, was 
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gratified at the close of the term when the 
seniors expressed, spontaneously, their en- 
joyment of English literature. The poems 
cited as favorites were frequently those 
which some modern educators believe to be 
utterly lacking in appeal for the modern 
teen-ager. They forget that truly great 
poetry never loses its appeal; it is catholic, 
in the broadest sense of that term. 

Following are a few comments made in 
writing by my seniors last June: 


Of the many beautiful poems read this year, 
“To a Cloud” by Shelley is the one I enjoyed 
most. Some of the musical phrases remained in 
my mind, and every so often I find myself 
repeating the words. ... While I enjoyed the 
“Ode to the West Wind,” my favorite was 
“To a Cloud.” 


One poem stands out above all the others— 
Wordsworth’s masterpiece, “‘Ode on Intimations 
of Immortality.” The beauty of this poem lies 
largely in its philosophy. Wordsworth expresses 
his belief that the younger a person is, the closer 
he is to God; the simpler he is, the nearer he is to 
heaven. 


I most enjoyed Wordsworth’s “I Wandered 
Lonely as a Cloud.” It is a simple poem in the 
language of simple folk. The poet’s love for 
nature was newly awakened as he gazed one 
day on the beauty of thousands of daffodils 
dancing in the breeze. 


I especially enjoyed Keats’ “Ode on a 
Grecian Urn.” Keats, it seems, was envious of 
things about him that would last for years, or 
even centuries, and this is the theme of his 
ode. If we had looked at the same urn, I wonder 
if we should have read the same story there? 


William Wordsworth is, in my estimation, 
the best English poet. Perhaps it is because of 
my own interest in nature that I like him and 
the way he writes. Perhaps it is because I have 
the same feelings towards nature and people. 
Men like Wordsworth who know nature have 
more than anyone else in the world. 


The poem I enjoyed most was Kipling’s 
“Gunga Din.” Kipling shows in this poem the 
differences between race, color; and religion, 
but in such a way that nothing is held against 
any of these. This is possibly why he was a 


great poet. 
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Reading poems aloud gave me a tingling 
feeling. The rhythm and musical words made 
me feel the greatness of the men who possessed 
such wonderful talent. Many of them got 
their recognition only after death. They were 
jeered at and ridiculed in their lifetime. This 
knowledge has given me and my classmates 
strength to go on after disappointments. 


May you and I and all teachers of poetry 
continue in our efforts to attune the ears of 
the young to eternal things. 

Yours sincerely, 
SISTER Mary DENISE, R.S.M. 


St. Mary’s ScHooL 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Editor Confides 


York TINDALL’s discussion of 
“Many-leveled Fiction” will help us to read 
some apparently obscure stories and also to 
see deeper meanings in some apparently 
superficial ones. 

“First Problems in Play Directing,” by 
M. Davin SAMPLES, an attempt by an ex- 
perienced director to help the inexperienced, 
is intentionally simple but not abstract. It 
covers only the steps before dress rehearsals. 


“Books and Behavior,” by HERLIN SLO- 
COMB, is another of the specific units which 
English Journal readers have been prom- 
ised. Here again is English successfully 
organized about topics. 

Film evaluation is probably more dis- 
cussed at conventions than practiced in 
classrooms. For this reason, “This Is Where 
We Came In,” by RutH M. GOLDsTEIN, 
seemed so very useful that it is reprinted in 
clear violation of English Journal policy. 


Mrs. BUEHLER’s “The Students Speak”’ 
shows conclusively the weakness of much 
high-school English teaching. That formal 
grammar is necessary to instruction in sen- 
tence structure is an assumption upon which 
Ellen Frogner’s ‘“‘The Grammar Approach 
versus the Thought Approach in Teaching 
Sentence Structure,” printed in this maga- 
zine nine years ago this fall, casts doubt. 


Mrs. Buehler’s story of one boy’s improve- 
ment shows that for some students in college 
the formal-grammar route is possible, per- 
haps desirable. Another recent study indi- 
cated that considerable mental maturity is 
necessary for comprehension of grammar 
through definitions. 


Miss Forp’s “Bread and Stones” pre- 
sents a view considerably different—in 
emphasis, at least—from Mrs. Buehler’s. 
These two papers were not the motivation 
for this month’s editorial! 


The idea of reporting vocations as part 
of composition work is not new, but 
MABEL W. RIEDINGER’s plan of using the 
study of vocations to motivate reading is 
less common. Her suggestions are definite, 
too. 

This is the third issue in which the Editor 
has “confided” his impressions of the articles 
presented. Because it is English Journal 
policy to publish well-written, clearly 
thought papers even when the thinking 
clashes with the Editor’s, many have asked 
for editorial comment on them. Does this 
section of the “Round Table” seem to most 
subscribers worth the effort and the space 
it takes? If no one cares, it will be dis- 
continued. If it should continue in some 
changed form, how? 


W arning 


Rooms at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, for the National Council of 
Teachers of English Convention, November 25-27, will all be occupied. 
Members should request reservations at once—and state that they are mem- 


bers. 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 
JAMES B, MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


_ DONE, THROUGH, AND FINISHED 


Done, through, and finished are three 
words constantly employed in present-day 
English in the sense of ‘‘accomplished,” 
“completed,” “executed,” “‘ended.”’ Done is 
the past participle of the Anglo-Saxon verb 
don, which meant “to make, act, perform, 
do.”” Through comes from the Anglo-Saxon 
preposition durh, and finished from the 
Latin verb finire, ‘to limit, finish, end.” 
Out of this history have developed such 
usages as “Are you done scolding me?” 
‘“‘Are you through with the book?” and ‘“‘We 
began to eat at once and were finished in 
five minutes.” 

In the two questions quoted above, done 
and through are synonymous. The first ques- 
tion might have been “Are you through 
scolding me?” and the second ‘‘Are you done 
with the book?” Here done and through are 
adjectives. Otto Jespersen points out that 
by the side of “I have done” (in the sense of 
German ich bin fertig) we find very fre- 
quently “I am done.”? Johan Storm called 
attention earlier to the fact that done had 
become an adjective (= Ger. fertig).? 

The older and more normal construction 
was to have done. One need only cite the 
Book of Common Prayer (1548-49): “When 
the Clerkes have dooen syngyng’’; or the 
Authorized Version of the Bible (1611): 
‘*Till Moses had done speaking with them”’; 
or Izaak Walton’s The Compleat Angler 
(1653): “It has done raining”; or Samuel 
Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison: “Till I 
had done speaking.” In the wake of to have 
done has followed to be done, as may be seen 
from T. Jefferson’s Writings (IV): “One 
farther favor and I am done”’; Mark Twain’s 

*A Modern English Grammar, Part IV: Syntax, 
Vol. III: “Time and Tense’’ (Heidelberg: Carl 
Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1931), p. 44, 
secs. 3, 9 (1). 

2 Englische Philologie, XCVI (Leipzig, 1892), 692. 


Sketches ‘New and Old: “‘I am done with of- 
ficial life for the present’’; Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s Aurora Leigh: ““When my head’s 
done aching”; Frank Norris’ The Octopus: 
‘‘Now we are just done putting the curd to 
press”; Stevenson’s Memories and Portraits: 
“Now that he is done with suffering”; 
Shaw’s Man and Superman: “T’m done with 
remittances; and I’m done with you”; Sin- 
clair Lewis’ Babbitt: ‘When the barber was 
done.” From the foregoing examples one 
observes that with often accompanies fo have 
(be) done, but not always. 

Likewise with often accompanies through 
in the sense of “finished with” as in “Are 
you through with the book?” It should be 
pointed out that “Are you through the 
book?” and “Are you through with the 
book?” mean two different things. The first 
may mean “written (or read) completely,” 
while the second often means “‘Do you want 
or care for the book any longer?” But “The 
job is through” means “The job is finished,” 
“The job is done,” “The job is completed.” 

It is heartening to see that the American 
College Dictionary (1947), edited by Clar- 
ence L. Barnhart, accepts as good English 
usage both done and through as adjectives in 
the sense of ‘‘finished,” “completed.” Such 
a heritage should be recognized. 

If one looks at the development of fo have 
(be) done, it is easy to see how such a sen- 
tence as “‘We began to eat at once and were 
finished in five minutes” came to be em- 
ployed. Be finished followed in the wake of 
be done so that in Goldsmith’s The Vicar of 
Wakefield one reads: ‘‘When we were fin- 
ished for the day” and in Shaw’s The Doc- 
tor’s Dilemma: “‘When youre finished with 
Louis....” Finished is also synonymous 
with through. One might hear instead of 
“We began to eat at once and were finished 
in five minutes,” “We began to eat at once 
and were through in five minutes.” Thus we 
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see that done from an Anglo-Saxon verb and 
through from an Anglo-Saxon preposition 
and finished from a Latin verb have devel- 
oped into synonymous adjectives in present- 
day English. 

MARGARET M. BRYANT 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Please give me your opinion of “Do you 
have a five-dollar bill?” 
E. G. 


Henry Bradley wrote in 1904, “The use 
of the auxiliary do is correct English only 
when have expresses something occasional or 
habitual, not when the object is a permanent 
possession or attribute. It is permissible to 
say, ‘Do you have breakfast at eight?’ or 
‘We do not have many visitors’; but not 
‘Does she have blue eyes?’ or ‘He did not 
have a good character.’ ””* But nearly fifty 
years later no such fine distinction can legi- 
timately be made. At that time he was wor- 
rying about the Americans who violated the 
rule and the influence their bad example was 
having on the English. Actually, there has 
been no lack of English examples as well as 
American. 

One of the most important grammatical 
changes in Modern English may be seen in 
the developing of the auxiliary “do,” for 
in Old English it was a full verb only. Today 
it is employed for emphasis, as in “I do want 
him to go”; in questions, as in, ““What do 
you think?” and in negative statements, 
such as, “He did not go.” Since “do” is so 
extensively used as an auxiliary and since 
there is no uncertainty about its use in ques- 
tions, other than in those in which ‘‘have” 
is employed in the sense of permanent pos- 
session or attribute, it is perfectly proper to 
employ “do” in “Do you have a five-dollar 
bill?” in any other question. 

M. M. B. 


Will you give me your opinion of the use of 
“providing” for “provided” in a sentence like, 
“T will come providing it does not rain’? 


t The Making of English (New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1904), p. 71. 


There are handbooks, one even as late as 
1947, which insist on “provided” when em- 
ployed as a subordinating conjunction, in- 
stead of “providing.” Do these authorities 
know that “‘providing”’ was being used as far 
back as 1423? The Oxford Dictionary cites 
other illustrations for 1463, 1579, and so on 
up to the twentieth century. In many of 
these cases “providing” is followed by 
“that,” but as early as 1632 one finds cita- 
tions without the “that.” Such distin- 
guished writers as George Eliot, John Rus- 
kin, and Sir Walter Scott used it. In the first 
chapter of The Heart of Midlothian Scott 
writes, “The dispute ended in the guard as- 
suring the passengers that they should have 
seats in a heavy coach which would pass 
that spot providing it were not full”; and in 
Fair Maid of Perth (chap. vii), “I for one 
would cheerfully forgive the alarm and dis- 
turbance to my poor house, providing the 
fair city were not brought into jeopardy for 
me.”’ It has at last entered Webster’s along 
with “provided”; and Funk and Wagnalls’ 
New College Standard Dictionary, published 
in 1947, classes it as a conjunction and gives 
as the meaning, “provided; in case that.” 
So does the other lexicon of 1947: The Amer- 
ican College Dictionary, edited by Clarence 
L. Barnhart. The lexicographers have ac- 
cepted it because it is their business to re- 
cord usage. Sterling A. Leonard in 1935 pub- 
lished his conclusions concerning, “I will go, 
providing you keep quiet,” in Current Eng- 
lish Usage and marked it “established”: 
“With so decided a majority in its favor, and 
with such dictionary evidence to support it, 
it would be hard to justify any campaign to 
eliminate this expression from the language 
of school children” (p. 125). 

In view of the history and usage of “‘pro- 
viding,” one is surprised to see in A Gram- 
mar of Present-Day English (Macmillan, 
1947) the following note: “‘Provided may be 
used as a subordinating conjunction. But 
providing is not so used” (p. 157). Despite 
the conservative authorities, “providing” 
has established itself beside “provided.” 


M. M. B. 
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Report and Summary 
About Education 


KORZYBSKI AND HIS DISCIPLES 
constantly speak of ‘General semantics, a 
non-Aristotelian theory of language.”’ What 
they mean remains a mystery to many. In 
ETC.: A Review of General Semantics for 
summer, S. I. Hayakawa, the editor, ex- 
plains ‘“‘What Is Meant by Aristotelian 
Structure of Language’’: (1) the so-called is 
of identity, the confusion of words with 
things, and the neglect of differences be- 
tween the individuals of any class of objects 
or persons; (2) such division of the indi- 
visible as the distinction between ‘‘sub- 
stance” and “form” or between “‘cause”’ and 
“effect” or between “mind” and “body”; 
(3) two-valued orientation, making proposi- 
tions either “true” or ‘‘false”’ and an action 
either “right” or “wrong”’; (4) neglect of the 
indefinite number of levels of abstraction. 


“THE DYNAMICS OF THE DISCUS- 
sion Group”’ is the topic of the whole spring 
issue of the Journal of Social Studies. Leland 
P. Bradford and John R. P. French, Jr., the 
issue editors, write separate introductions. 
Then follow: ‘Case Study of a Basic Skill 
Training Group,” “Leadership in the Small 
Group,” “‘Functional Roles of Group Mem- 
bers,”’ “Feedback and Group Self-Evalua- 
tion,” ‘‘Interpersonal Relations in a Discus- 
sion Group,” and “Interpersonal Relations 
and Group Productivity.” This is all social 
psychology, rather subtle and fairly dif- 
ficult to read but quite worth the while of 
socially and psychologically minded teachers 
of English. 


THE STUDENT FORUM ON INTER- 
national Relations, 68 Post Street, Room 
325, San Francisco 4, arranges for corre- 
spondence with students in about thirty 
countries. It is a noncommercial, nonsec- 
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tarian, and nonpolitical enterprise. It has 
the approval of the San Francisco superin- 
tendent of schools and is a member of Inter- 
nationale des Organizations de Correspond- 
ances et d’Echanges Scolaires, which is 
recognized by UNESCO as the official 
agency for the distribution of student cor- 
respondence and travel. To help defray 
printing and postage costs it charges ten 
cents per name. Mrs. Alice Wilson is di- 
rector. 


THE FIRST OF THE ANTI-DEFAMA- 
tion League twenty-cent “Freedom Pam- 
phlets” is The Responsibility Is Ours, by 
Bonaro W. Overstreet. Instead of discussing 
the problems of minorities, it exhorts us to 
act consistently in accordance with our best 
professions. Effective—for those who al- 
ready profess to be devoted to freedom for 
all. Address: 212 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10. 


RINEHART AND COMPANY, 232 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, have pro- 
duced a pamphlet biography of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart. Advertising, but having 
possible noncommercial uses. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Council, 62 West Forty-seventh Street, New 
York 19, has printed a two-page leaflet 
which lists and annotates Books on Atomic 
Energy. 


ALL YOUNG AMERICA FILMS CAN 
now be rented from the fourteen officers of 
the Ideal Pictures Corporation. 


THE CEBCO SIMPLIFIED “CLASSICS 
for Enjoyment” have been taken over by 
Laidlaw Brothers, 328 South Jefferson 
Street, Chicago 6. 
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THE DIVISION OF SECONDARY ED- 
ucation of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D.C., has issued an 
eight-page leaflet on Sources of Materials 
Dealing with Reading Difficulties, prepared 
by Mrs. Helen B. Murray. It lists bibliogra- 
phies, series of easy-to-read books, lists of 
books for children with different reading 
difficulties, and publishers. 


INCREASED ENROLMENTS IN 
schools and colleges throughout the land 
have caused the people of many communi- 
ties, school administrators, parents, and 
taxpayers, to consider new school-building 
programs. A pictorial article which ought to 
be “must” reading for all concerned with 
such programs is “Old Siwash Builds’ in 
the July Architectural Forum. This is by 
John Allcott, head of the art department of 
the University of North Carolina. In a 
double series of cartoons he humorously por- 
trays how a new college plant would evolve 
if it were produced according to traditional 
methods and how it would come into being 
if the present-day needs of students, and the 
uses to which buildings could be put, were 
really perceptively thought out. The basic 
principles he illustrates apply equally well 
to high-school and grade-school buildings. 
In the same issue of the Forum a new and 
very modern college campus is described and 
illustrated. This is the University of Miami, 
which recently has started to erect a com- 
pletely new educational plant of the most 
modern type. An equally modern and inter- 
esting elementary school, Fen Creek, in 
Orlando, Florida, is the subject of a well- 
illustrated article in the August Architec- 
tural Record. English teachers who glimpse a 
new school coming their way might very 
well start figuring out their needs. If they 
know what kind of stage they need in their 
auditorium, for example, they have a better 
chance of getting it. Such articles as the 
aforementioned help to put ground under 
the English teacher’s dream castles. 


“HOW CAN WE IMPROVE HIGH 
School Teaching?” by Ralph W. Tyler, for- 
merly head of the Department of Educa- 


tion and now dean of the Division of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chicago, is the 
leading article in the School Review for Sep- 
tember. 

First, he gives objective data to show that 
high-school teaching is now as good as or 
better than it was in “the good old days.” 

For improvement, he urges the adop- 
tion of objectives stated in terms of definite, 
describable changes in the behavior of stu- 
dents. He decries mere knowledge and skills 
as the major objectives. Sometimes a con- 
fusingly large number of objectives are set 
up. In choosing aims, he would have teachers 
study society in general and their own com- 
munities in particular. Then they should 
study their students. They should also keep 
in touch with the reports of professional 
committees and commissions, such as the 
NCTE Commission on the English Cur- 
riculum. 

The objectives chosen should then be 
used as guides in careful planning of semes- 
ter and daily activities and in providing 
necessary materials. 

In the same magazine Mary Carter pre- 
sents a bit stridently the very real ‘‘Case for 
World Literature.” “We have graduated 
from our high schools and colleges a greater 
number of students who are familiar with 
the literature of a modern foreign country 
than could be found in any other land in the 
world.” That foreign country is England, to 
which our literature courses train our stu- 
dents to look for cultural ideals and stand- 
ards. In high schools Miss Carter would 
have Grades IX and X study American 
literature and Grades XI and XII study 
world literature, with English literature oc- 
cupying its proper place there. World friend- 
ship can come only through mutual cultural 
understanding. Reading in the college-fresh- 
man course should be American literature; 
in the sophomore year, world literature. 
Specialization should be English literature, 
American literature, or world literature. 


PEARL BUCK WRITES ABOUT 
“World Understanding through Reading” in 
the ALA Bulletin for September. The small 
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sales of books—small in proportion to our 
population which is technically literate— 
show that most of our citizens do not read 
books. Neither do most of our leaders. “It is 
terrifying to think that the policies of our 
country, in these dangerous and unstable 
times, are being made by men who have not 


perhaps ever read, say, a history of China or 
of Russia, and have no conception of Eng- 
land’s history of empire, except as sub- 
ordinates brief them before conferences.” 
The remainder of the article is addressed to 
librarians, who, like teachers, must find 
ways to make people want to read. 


About Literature 


“MARK TWAIN: NEWSPAPER CON- 
tributor,” by Arthur L. Vogelbach, in the 
latest issue of American Literature could be 
useful in several ways to the teacher of Eng- 
lish. Vogelbach reprints and discusses a 
number of the most interesting among the 
many letters in which Mark Twain, citizen, 
expressed his opinion in various newspapers 
throughout the country—which paper de- 
pending upon where he happened to be and 
about what he was feeling hot and bothered. 
In the letters collected here his subjects 
range from the vagaries of the criminal 
courts to the bravery of a ship’s crew whom 
he saw rescue other seamen from a sinking 
ship, the need for a Shakespeare memorial 
theater at Stratford, and the silliness of a 
new government postal ruling. They show 
Mark Twain at his best, both as a writer and 
as a citizen exercising his right of free speech 
through a free press upon matters of public 
interest. In the same issue of American Lit- 
erature appears a long bibliography of doc- 
toral dissertations in American literature be- 
tween 1933 and 1948 and a fourteen-page 
annotated bibliography of articles on Ameri- 
can literature in recent periodicals. 


“THE STILLBORN BABES OF JOUR- 
nalism,” by Merle Miller in the September 
Harper’s, in its discussion of the magazines 
which have been born and have died, or have 
merely been conceived, since V-J Day, is il- 
luminating because it shows that the maga- 
zine-publishing business currently seems to 
be running to the same kind of extrava- 
gances and extravaganza as are customarily 
associated with the productions of Holly- 
wood. The fact that there have been so 
many flops may provide a healthy deter- 


rent. ‘Television: There Ought To Be a 
Law,” by Bernard B. Smith in the same 
magazine, points out that the imminent in- 
vasion of television into every aspect of life 
necessitates the speedy formulation cf a na- 
tional policy for guiding its development. 
At the moment it is running hog-wild with 
little prospect of being checked. 


“CBS VIEWS THE PRESS” IN THE 
September Adlantic Monthly, by Don Hol- 
lenbeck, is written by one of the three men 
who are largely responsible for that program 
on the air. This is a weekly fifteen-minute 
broadcast, now entering its second year, 
over CBS’s key station WCBS in New 
York. In this program the reporting and in- 
terpretation in New York’s leading news- 
papers and periodicals are deliberately scru- 
tinized and assessed. Hollenbeck describes 
the methods by which it is gotten up and 
also the reactions to it. He points out that 
local presentation of such a program would 
be much more effective than would any net- 
work presentation because the listener in 
any community should be able to relate with 
ease any such broadcast to what he sees in 
his own papers. Because so many people 
think the CBS program is audacious and 
because WCBS is the only station of any 
size in the United States which broadcasts 
such a criticism of the press, Hollenbeck 
raises the question: “Are the American 
people willing to see free speech and honest 
discussion vanish?” 


A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS ON THE 
work of John Crowe Ransom comprises the 
summer issue of the Sewanee Review, which 
thus honors the sixtieth birthday of that 
poet and critic. These papers, according to 
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Allen Tate, “try to assess the value of the 
critical and poetic strategies which John 
Ransom has assayed in the past thirty 
years.” Among the contributors are the 
three poets, Wallace Stevens, Randall Jar- 
rell, and Robert Lowell, and such literary 
critics as Cleanth Brooks, Donald Stauffer, 
F. O. Matthiessen, William Van O’Connor, 
and R. W. Stallman. Stallman supplies a 
check list of more than thirty pages relative 
to Ransom’s books and essays, to his re- 
views, and to criticism on Ransom. A brief 
reconnaissance among these items results 
in the feeling that, however posterity may 
regard his poetry, Ransom as a teacher has 
left his impress on a great many good minds. 


“THE MEANING OF ROBERT PENN 
Warren’s Novels,” by Eric Bentley, appears 
in the summer Kenyon Review. It sketches 
Warren’s achievement as a novelist, which 
Bentley finds to be one of continuous 


About 


IF TEACHERS KNOW WHEN AND 
where to tune in, they can find radio presen- 
tations that match the best that any me- 
dium for the English language has yet pro- 
duced. The National Council of Teachers of 
English and the Association for Education 
by Radio, through their joint Committee on 
Radio, have endeavored to find those broad- 
casts which were outstanding in providing 
inspiration to teachers and pupils; outstand- 
ing in widening horizons in listening, speak- 
ing, reading, and writing; and outstanding 
among those programs which endeavored to 
give the nation’s radio audience excellence 
in language and literature. 

In previous years laurels have been be- 
stowed upon “American Forum of the Air,” 
“America’s Town Meeting,’ ‘Columbia 
Workshop,” “Human Adventure,” “Pacific 
Story,” “Theatre Guild on the Air,” ‘““Trans- 
atlantic Call,” and “University of Chicago 
Round Table.” 

For the 1947-48 season the Committee 
on Radio is considering programs in two 
classifications: first, for those programs 


maturing growth. Warren did not write a 
best seller overnight, nor was it his first 
novel which brought him fame. Nor has he, 
thinks Bentley, yet attained the fulness of 
his power. His strength has increased from 
book to book, because gradually the deeper 
meaning of his work has outspread the 
bounds of regionalism into the greater 
reaches of American life. 


“MY BROTHER, SHERWOOD ANDER- 
son,” by Karl James Anderson, in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature (September 4) is 
well-written biography of a personal nature 
which not only vivifies the author of Wines- 
burg, Ohio, but also adds to our information 
about his methods of composition. One of 
the most interesting anecdotes related by 
Karl is how Sherwood first came to know 
Floyd Dell and how his subsequent intro- 
duction to Theodore Dreiser and the “Chi- 
cago group” came about. 


Radio 


which have done the most to further 
listeners’ understanding and appreciation of 
our literary heritage and to awaken a 
greater love of good writing, these programs: 
“CBS School of the Air,” “Ford Theater,” 
“Greatest Story Ever Told,” “Studio I,” 
and ‘“‘Theatre Guild on the Air”; second, for 
those programs which have done most to 
raise ideals of good speech and to promote 
powers of intelligent listening and critical 
thinking, these programs: ‘‘America’s Town 
Meeting,” ““CBS Documentary Unit,” “Liv- 
ing—1948,” ‘Meet the Press,” and “You 
Are There.” 

Announcement of the two winning pro- 
grams will be made at the Annual Literary 
Luncheon on November 27. 


PROGRAMS THAT MAY BE CONSID- 
ered for the 1948-49 session are contained, 
in part, in a weekly listing that is available 
from the chairman of the Committee on 
Radio, 61 Lafayette Avenue, East Orange, 
New Jersey. Only as the awards project 
stimulates discrimination in radio-listening 
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among students in English throughout the 
nation can our awards be meaningful. But, 
first, teachers and pupils must know what is 
available on the air and when—thus the 
weekly ‘‘Listenables.”’ 

Classes and teachers are urged to send to 
chairman Leon C. Hood at the address above 
—any time between now and June 1, 1949 
—nominations for outstanding programs in 
the same two categories that the committee 
used for the past year’s awards. 


THREE NEW PROGRAMS WHICH 
began broadcasting in October seem worthy 
of attention. 

“Great Scenes from Great Plays,” di- 
rected by Earle McGill and Albert Ward 
and sponsored by the Episcopal church, is 
heard Friday evenings over the Mutual 
network. 

Helen Hayes is starring in the series, 
“The Electric Theatre,” Sunday evenings 
over the Columbia network. In addition to 
adaptations of plays, motion pictures, and 
novels, Miss Hayes will occasionally do 
original radio dramas. 

“Ford Theater,” a combination of the old 
Sunday afternoon series and ‘Studio I,” 
presents adaptations of stage, screen, and 
popular literature over the Columbia net- 
work Friday evenings. Fletcher Markle 
directs. 


A REPRESENTATIVE OF THE NA- 
tional Council of Teachers of English will 
appear during the November 28 broadcast of 
“Theatre Guild on the Air” (9:30-10:30 
p.M., EST). 


THIRTY-EIGHT THEATERS, WHICH 
are members of the National Theater Con- 
ference, produced during the 1947-48 season 
fifty-seven original three-act plays, a hun- 
dred one-acts, and twelve musicals. The 
majority of these theaters are in colleges. If 
a teacher can be given time to direct, many 
large high schools can serve both student 
and community needs by organizing “little” 
theaters. 


THE DEPARTMENT HEAD AND IN- 
structional Improvement, published by the 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., discusses the depart- 
ment head’s difficulties and proper function 
but throws main emphasis upon the means 
by which he can lead his colleagues to do 
better and better work. The entire pamphlet 
is, except for the cartoons, abstract and gen- 
eral, but helpful to the conscientious head. 


MORAL RE-ARMAMENT, 833 SOUTH 
Flower Street, Los Angeles 14, has repub- 
lished You Can Defend America, originally 
issued early in World War II. Its style and 
typography are intended for popular reading 
but are not too simple for high school. A 
series of lessons based upon this pamphlet 
are presented in an offset pamphlet called 
Your Part in Building a New World. You 
Can Defend America, $0.20; Your Part in 
Building a New World, $0.50. 


THE EFFECT OF ENGLISH DEFI- 
ciency upon a Student’s Adjustment in 
College is a study by Robert H. Shaffer of 
first-, third-, and fifth-semester students at 
Indiana University. Students deficient in 
English but otherwise having sufficient abil- 
ity to achieve a satisfactory record made dis- 
tinctly poorer records in all subjects using 
books and somewhat poorer grades even in 
the nonbookish courses. These differences 
were greatest in the first semester and least 
in the fifth—not, Mr. Shaffer finds, because 
of withdrawals. In the first semester the 
English deficients were more dominant, 
more extroverted, better “adjusted” socially 
than the nondeficients, but these differences 
decreased or were reversed before the fifth 
semester by the improvement of the non- 
deficients and the retrogression of the de- 
ficients. Mr. Shaffer concludes that entering 
students deficient in English but otherwise 
qualified should be given remedial instruc- 
tion. Might better high-school instruction 
have prevented their difficulty? Obtain the 
pamphlet from Division of Research and 
Field Services, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, for fifty cents. 
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Books 


MENCKEN ON AMERICAN 


H. L. Mencken’s long-awaited Supfle- 
ment II* has already received fulsome adula- 
tion in the public press. But what does its 
appearance mean to the person profession- 
ally interested in the study or the teaching 
of the English Language? 

Supplement I, in 1945, was adroitly based 
upon the first half of Mencken’s The A meri- 
can Language of 1937 and yet in its newness 
was quite independent; the present volume 
is based upon the second half of the earlier 
volume and is likewise independent. Here 
appears the lush harvest of his persistent 
and amazingly comprehensive collecting of 
recent materials in these five subdivisions of 
American English: pronunciation, spelling, 
grammar, proper names, and slang. 

Those who recall Mencken of the Mercury 
will find his style still exhilarating, unfet- 
tered, but mildly tempered with the years. 
His sardonic wit still flashes, his ridicule still 
strips bare sham and pretense, and with the 
increased urbanity there is no loss of preci- 
sion and clarity. And, though again Menck- 
en finds the “pedagogue” a worthy target, 
for the first time he defines our hapless col- 
league, so that now the rest of us can com- 
fortably rationalize ourselves out of the 
orbit of the definition. 

But we who teach will find the book rich 
less because of its style than because it is a 
veritable encyclopedia of lively, diverting, 
and valuable information about how lan- 
guage behaves—and misbehaves—in these 
United States. Drawing as he does upon 
both private correspondence and a wealth of 
ephemeral material from the press as well as 
from every kind of popular and scientific 
journal and treatise, Mencken not uncriti- 
cally makes available to us in this one- 


*H. L. Mencken, The American Language: Sup- 
plement IT. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. Pp. 
xiii+-768+-xlili. $7.50 


volume cornucopia what no one of us—even 
if he had the time—could gather from any 
one university library. 

Under the somewhat misleading title 
“Pronunciation” Mencken gives us, for in- 
stance, both phonological and lexical vari- 
ants throughout the country and provides 
also a treasure of excerpted and summarized 
comment upon American dialects by ac- 
knowledged specialists in dialectology. He 
describes present research in regional speech 
and discusses past, present, and projected 
studies in each state in the Union. All this is 
of extraordinary worth to the teacher who 
sends students to the direct observation of 
the living language. Here is material to 
stimulate students’ interest and to suggest 
the direction of their own investigations. 

With reference to popular grammar simi- 
larly Mencken provides a wealth of material 
dealing with so-called “substandard” varia- 
tions in the parts of speech. He pays his re- 
spects to Fries’s American English Grammar 
but points out that it is still a grammar of 
written English and repeats his earlier call 
for a grammar of the spoken American vul- 
gate. Here, too, the teacher will find im- 
measurable aid in the job of helping stu- 
dents to understand the nature of the differ- 
ences between substandard variants and 
standard forms, on the one hand, and be- 
tween standard forms and unreal school- 
book prescriptions, on the other. 

The forthright and entertaining, yet 
sound, treatment of slang is probably the 
best thing of its kind in print. In the same 
section is a copious presentation of the spe- 
cial vocabularies of professions, occupations, 
and various age and racial groups—a lexical 
wonderland to students encouraged to make 
similar vocabulary studies from their own 
observation. The suggested decline in the 
linguistic creativity of their own group is it- 
self a phenomenon they might well investi- 
gate. 
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Nor will Mencken’s fruity discussion of 
American spelling and spelling-reformers, 
with punctuation and capitalization thrown 
in for good measure, be of any less value to 
the teacher concerned with enlivening these 
usually dull matters. And the often hilarious 
text of the section on American proper 
names should be even more stimulating, es- 
pecially when student work can be at all 
profitably directed to some study of local 
place names or to local practices in the 
awarding of personal names. 

Supplement II is a good book; in many 
respects it is even a great book. More than a 
compendium, it is an integrated and assimi- 
lated collection richly informed with discern- 
ment, wit, and critical acumen. But there is 
one major caveat for the teacher who would 
use it. True, Mencken now publicly recants 
his earlier jibes against the linguists (or 
“Dhilologians” as he curiously terms them) 
who delve into the mysteries of the pho- 
neme. Yet his recanting seems due to an 
awareness of the prominence ascribed to 
phonetics and phonemics in current lin- 
guistic research rather than to his increased 
understanding of them. He not only dis- 
claims any ability to interpret material deal- 
ing with phonetics but declines to try to 
make sense of phonetic transcription. Be- 
hind this, although he quotes scholars who 
declare the actual relationship between 
sound and written symbol, apparently lies 
some confusion about the primary nature of 
speech. Hence much of the section on pro- 
nunciation must be read with caution. 
Mencken, for example, includes “long i”’— 
actually a diphthong—with long vowels. He 
strangely states, “In the United States the 
long @ survives before r, 1, k and m, as in 
charm, salt, walk, and calm’’; but in these 
words many Americans have at least two 
vowel phonemes, neither of them what is 
popularly called “long a.” He talks about 
giving sounds to letters. He misses the 
phonological significance of the develop- 
ment of the simple vowel in general Ameri- 
can “toob” (tube) in contrast with the 
preservation of the “yoo” diphthong after a 
labial as in “myoosic” (music). He even 


speaks of adding “‘a g to words ending in n” 
as a way of describing the substitution of a 
velar nasal for an alveolar nasal (or the ng 
sound for the m sound), as in “brethering”’ 
for “brethren.” Yet, though these errors 
annoy the teacher trained in phonetics, they 
do not seriously weaken the unique value of 
Supplement IT. It does not purport to be a 
scientific treatise. It is still a great book. 

The teacher will rejoice that all informa- 
tion is thoroughly documented with foot- 
notes placed where they belong, at the page 
bottom and not coyly concealed in an ap- 
pendix. He thus has a well-nigh complete 
recent bibliography on each topic treated. 
Further, every word and phrase discussed 
appears in a list for quick reference, no 
fewer than 104 pages of three columns each. 
The full and elaborate Index of 43 pages 
makes the book even more useful for the 
busy teacher. And the publishers now duti- 
fully supply a sheet of errata so that buyers 
may themselves correct the few but in- 
evitable typographical slips. 


B. ALLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


NEWSPAPER DESIGNING' 


Newspaper Designing should be required 
reading for every student and teacher of 
journalism as well as for every newspaper- 
man. 

It is fortunate for journalism that John E. 
Allen, the recognized authority in the field 
of newspaper design, completed the proof on 
this volume just prior to his death last fall. 
This final work amplifies and brings up to 
date the author’s two previous books, News- 
paper Makeup (1936) and The Modern News- 
paper (1940). 

Unique and convincing, Newspaper De- 
signing reveals the details of the typographi- 
cal changes which have affected the millions 
of newspaper readers. In Part I the author 
outlines the historical development of news- 
paper typography, indicating that some 


tJohn E. Allen, Newspaper Designing. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1947. 
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modern innovations are not so modern. If 
his suggestions in this part in regard to 
news-head and news-body faces, leading, 
dashes, cutoff, and column spacing were fol- 
lowed universally by the metropolitan press, 
the millennium in attractiveness and legibil- 
ity for the reader would be here. Since the 
principles governing the choice of the type 
faces appearing in the examples are not con- 
sidered, a student of typography would have 
to supplement this information elsewhere. 

Included, on the other hand, is a discus- 
sion of the use of illustrations and their most 
effective treatment. Nor are the inside pages 
neglected, as is often the case. The author 
gives attention to the fundamentals and 
improved techniques on the first, editorial, 
feature, sports, financial, and special pages. 

Page layout of advertising, current stand- 
ards formulated by many newspapers, and 
reader appeal as attested by surveys are also 
covered adequately. The good and bad of 
wartime measures conclude Part I. 

In Part II the author examines recent 
trends of newspaper format. The transition 
and the advance of the last twenty-five years 
are apparent through the copious and well- 
annotated reproductions of newspaper 
pages. Not content with only his own ap- 
praisals, the author has added comment on 
newspaper standards and directions by 
teachers of journalism, publishers, and 
editors. 

Thus explored are the use and possibili- 
ties of facsimile, portable wirephoto sending 
machines, the auto talkie, PTM (pulse-time 
modulation), telephoto trans-ceivers, ultra- 
fax, color, and other developments which 
disclose horizons attainable in daily reading 
tomorrow. 

While typography is Mr. Allen’s first con- 


cern, he rightfully never loses sight of the 
importance of A-grade editing and report- 
ing. 

The advisers of school papers will particu- 
larly appreciate his regard for scholastic 
journalism and his recognition of the con- 
tribution of school newspapers to the profes- 
sional field. Would for an adviser’s sake that 
his discussion of this phase were more com- 
prehensive, although not within the range of 
the subject at hand. Publications advisers, 
however, can well incorporate in school 
papers most of the principles expounded in 
this book. 

Written in a simple, conversational style, 
illustrated with over 250 samples of type 
faces, page layouts, and heads and supple- 
mented with a glossary and index, the book 
can readily be understood by the novice. In 
format the author has applied his newspaper 
principles of attractiveness of layout and 
legibility in reading. 

Although the information often seems 
compressed, repetition appears occasionally 
in quotations, statistics, examples, and sub- 
ject matter. Too, while sentence structure 
might have been improved in many in- 
stances, the scope and indispensability of 
the book make any such defects minor in- 
deed. 

The reader is made aware of the problems 
of a newspaper in proceeding with typo- 
graphical innovations. Nevertheless, he 
hopes that more papers will adopt the re- 
forms achieved through the author’s pio- 
neering as editor of the Linotype News. 

Newspaper Designing deserves wide at- 
tention and esteem. 

Recis Louise BoyLe 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY AND 
EASTERN HicuH ScHoot, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Brief Reviews 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


The Cleft Rock. By Avice TispALE Hosart. Bobbs 

Merrill. $3.00. 

The great central valley of California with its 
millions of acres of fruit trees and grain is wholly de- 
pendent upon irrigation. In this story of the Dodd 
family Miss Hobart bares the political chicanery of 
lawmakers and electric companies, the greed of men 
who own thousands of acres and control irrigation. 
This is a dramatic and significant study of conserva- 
tion and control of natural resources—shall they be 
allotted to the few, a compact, efficient (and dis- 
honest) group, or shall they be shared with the 
many? 


The Sky Is Red. By Gtusepre Berto. New Direc- 
tions. $3.50. 

The author is an Italian officer who was for three 
years a prisoner of war in a Texas camp. He pictures 
war as experienced by civilians in a little bombed 
town in Italy. The effect upon two girls and two 
boys is of particular significance. 


Black Ivory. By NoRMAN COLLINS. Duell, Sloan & 

Pearce. $2.50. 

By the author of Dulcimer Street. The perils and 
adventures of Ralph Rudd, a fourteen-year-old boy 
who in the year 1829 suffered violence off the African 
slave coast. Later he was to occupy a cell in Newgate 
prison. Melodrama. 


Our Gifted Son. By Dorotuy BAKER. Houghton. 
$2.75. 

José Richter, musical son of a rich German- 
Mexican father and a Mexican mother, grew up in 
the seclusion of a Mexican home. Sent to an Ameri- 
can university, he returned at the end of a third year, 
bringing with him an American friend. His beloved 
mother had died mysteriously; for his father he had 
little feeling. Complex relationships, clash of civiliza- 
tions, mystery. Contrived. By the author of Young 
Man with a Horn. 


Lush Valley. By Patricta CAMPBELL. Superior. 
$3.00. 

By the author of Eliza. Chimacum Valley, rich 
dairy land of Washington, forms the setting for this 
late-nineteenth-century story. Katti, child of mys- 
tery living with her white father and an Indian 
mother (not her own, however), was gifted with a 
beautiful voice—a blessing and a curse. A study of a 
woman’s weakness and of her strength, in a period 
when men seemed mad for entertainment. 


Tomorrow Will Be Better. By Betty Situ. Harper. 
$3.00. 
By the author of A Tree Grows in Brooklyn. Again 
Miss Smith writes of the city’s poor—any city’s 


poor. Unless they can hope that tomorrow will be 
better than the drab existence of today, how can 
they endure poverty, loneliness, hunger? Margy 
Shannon; reared in a dreary home, with quarreling, 
thwarted parents, secures her first job and revels in 
new friendships—and hope. This is not a gay story, 
but it should make people think. 


Roll Back the Sea. By A. DEN DOOLAarp. Trans- 
lated by Barrows Mussey. Simon & Schuster. 
$2.95. 

In 1944 the British bombed the dykes of Wal- 
cheren to clear out the Germans, and the island was 
almost entirely flooded. Holland has for centuries 
battled the sea. How she fought and conquered “‘the 
greatest flood of all time” is the vivid story the 
author tells in great detail and with respect for puny 
man’s accomplishment. 


The Chagres: River of Westward Passage. By JOHN 

EASTER MINTER. Rinehart. $4.00. 

Thirty-fifth volume of the “Rivers of America” 
series. The Chagres was originally a Spanish River 
—the gateway to Peru, visited by Columbus intrs5o02. 
The history of the primitive inhabitants, of the 
Conquistadors, and of the passage of the Forty- 
niners is followed by the story of the Panama Canal 
and ‘‘New Horizons.” 


The Big Freeze. By BELLAMY PARTRIDGE. Crowell. 
$2.75. 

A historical novel of New York in the early 
nineteenth century. A young engineer was appalled 
by the hordes fleeing from the cholera epidemic in 
the city. He believed the scourge was due to the 
water system, and in time New York was convinced 
that he was right. The Croton reservoir and acque- 
duct were built. The author has culled information 
from old manuscripts, diaries, documents, etc. 
Horace Greeley and other important personages are 
freely quoted. Details of floods, labor troubles, fire, 
and the “big freeze’ are historically accurate. 
Partridge has a sense of humor. 


The Sky and the Forest. By C. S. Forester. Little, 

Brown. $2.75. 

Loa was an African god who regulated the sun, 
the moon, and the lives of his people. The Arabs 
raided the village and took Loa captive. Aided by 
his son and first wife he escaped, much humbled by 
his experience. A study of a primitive man’s mind. 
Book-of-the-Month choice for August. 


Eskimo Doctor. By AAGE GILBERG. Norton. $3.00. 


The story of a young Danish doctor and his bride 
who located at Thule, Greenland. They admire the 
fine qualities in the natives, made many journeys to 
other outposts, and give vivid pictures of seal hunts 
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and glacier expeditions. After their return to civiliza- 
tion (?) they feel ashamed of us. 


Catalina. By Somerset Maucuam. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

Crippled Catalina regains the use of her leg 
through appeals to the Virgin. She has a lover, but 
her family thinks it her dutv to become a nun. 
Short, set in Inquisition Spain. 


This Very Earth. By Erskine CALDWELL. Duell, 

Sloan & Pearce. $3.00. 

When Chism Crockett’s wife died, he left the 
farm and took his motherless girls to town. His only 
interest was possum-hunting, and naturally—as 
Caldwell writes of moral decomposition in the 
South—the girls were stalked by tragedy. The same 
publishers present reissues of Tobacco Road and 
Tragic Ground. $3.00 each. 


John Goffe’s Mill. By GkEorcE Woopsury. Norton. 
$3.00. 

A young retired Harvard archeologist rebuilt a 
southern New Hampshire saw and grist mill which 
his ancestors had established two hundred years ago. 
In his own account of the rebuilding, and of grinding 
grain, sawing logs, and eventually making furniture, 
we feel the vigor and charm of a trained man who 
retains a love for pioneer life and ingenuity—a man 
who could take an obsolete mill and make a modern 
success of it. 


The Crusaders. By STEFAN Hey. Little, Brown. 
$3.50. 

A long historical novel, an honest picture of mod- 
ern war in the Normandy invasion and the advance 
into Germany. American officers, under the emo- 
tional stress of war, as terrible as physical dangers, 
do not always meet the task honorably any more 
than do people in civilian life. Other officers, even 
under tension and disillusionment, grow in integrity 
and become real heroes. The author was both private 
and officer, and, in closing, he hopes the reader may 
speculate on the “crusaders” who survived and 
“what each may be doing to further what he believed 
he fought for.” Brought out by the publisher of A// 
Quiet on the Western Front, it may rival that war 
novel in importance. 


Rage for Order. By AuSTIN WARREN. University of 

Chicago. $3.00. 

Unsentimental, appreciative analyses and inter- 
pretations of nine poets and novelists: Edward 
Taylor, George Herbert, Pope, Hopkins, Yeats, 
Hawthorne, Kafka, Forster, and James. The essays 
recite enough of the subject matter discussed to per- 
mit one who has half-forgotten or never read some of 
the material to follow easily. 


Paterson: Book IT. By W1tttAM CARLOS WILLIAMS. 
New Directions. $3.00. 
This brief second instalment—there are to be 
four—of a long narrative poem takes the narrator 


through a summer Sunday afternoon in a much-used 
park at the edge of Paterson, New Jersey. The com- 
mon people are pictured without idealization, and 
the voice of the great falls of the Passaic River re- 
minds us of the industrial basis of the city. 


I Give You My Word and Say the Word. By Ivor 
Brown. Two vols. in one. Dutton. $2.75. 
Informal essays on words, chiefly standard Eng- 

lish but occasionally slang or dialect, which for one 

reason or another have interested Mr. Brown. The 
comments usually include some picturesque or 
whimsical historical matter, sometimes etymology. 

A continuation of the earlier A Word in Your Ear 

and Just Another Word. 


Humanist as Hero: The Life of Sir Thomas More. 
By THEODORE MAYNARD. Macmillan. $3.00. 
With a background of the court of Henry VIIT 

and word portraits of many famous characters of 

fifteenth- and sixteenth-century England. 


The Book of the Short Story. By HENRY SEIDEL 
Canby and ROBESON BAILey. Rev. ed. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $4.00. 

Twenty-seven great short stories, drawn from 
American and European literature, ranging from 
about 2500 B.c. to the present. A twenty-five-page 
history and forecast and an extensive chronological 
bibliography. 


Long after Summer. By Rosert NATHAN. Knopf. 
$2.00. 

Another tender, poignant story by the author of 
Portrait of Jennie; something of a fantasy. A sum- 
mer visitor, a bachelor of forty or so, wanted a 
woman to “tidy” his house. An orphan girl of thir- 
teen or fourteen, a newcomer to the village, came to 
“help out.” As the girl blossomed in new-found hap- 
piness, her youth and innocence had a strange effect 
upon two men who had only memories of love. 


Of Flight and Life. By CHartes A. LINDBERGH. 

Scribner. $1.50. 

Colonel Lindbergh confesses “an overwhelming 
desire to communicate to others” his intense aware- 
ness of the dangers to which civilization is exposed 
as we struggle in the grip of scientific materialism. 
Science, he declares, has become the victim of its 
technologists. He does not hesitate to condemn the 
Russians as more dangerous than the Nazis. Only 
fifty-six pages. 


Reflections on the World Today. By PAaut VALERY. 
Translated by FRANcis ScaRFE. Pantheon. $3.50. 
“Today”’ is, of course, not today, for some of the 

essays were written fifty years ago. The eminent 

French poet and critic was interested in political and 

international affairs and was an incisive thinker, 

with limited knowledge of what others had said on 
these problems. 
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BOOKS 505 


Family Circle. By CoRNELIA OtT1s SKINNER. Hough- 
ton. $3.50. 
A humorous, effective story of her actor father, 
her mother, and herself. Illustrated. 


Pioneer Life in Kentucky. By DANIEL Drake. Schu- 
man. $4.00. 


Edited from the original manuscript with intro- 
ductory comments and a biographical sketch by 
Emmet Field Horine, M.D. A series of family letters 
written to the Drake children, who had begged their 
father to write a family record. Reprint. Excellent 
Americana. 


Michigan: The Story of the University. By Kent 
SAGENDORPH. Dutton. $4.50. 


The development of the oldest state-supported 
college in America, its educational contributions, its 
faculty and presidents, famous graduates, etc. 


Fundamentals of Apparel Design. By HARRIET 
Pepin. Funk & Wagnalls. $5.00. 


“For anyone interested in designing, buying, sell- 
ing, or making clothes that are outstanding and dis- 
tinctive.” As our horizon widens and we become 
more conscious of art in nature, literature, and all 
fields of living, we become more conscious of har- 
mony in clothes—not alone in accessories but in 
those perfections we call “touches.” To readers who 
enjoy cultivating emphasis upon perfection in detail 
this book will give both information and zeal. 


Wisconsin Is My Doorstep. By Ropert E. Garp. 
Longmans, Green. $3.50. 


The director of the Wisconsin Idea Theater re- 
tells these stories—folklore—passed down by genera- 
tions of people. Narrative, conversations, and quota- 
tions from original sources are combined with his 
own fanciful dramatic writing, but the essential 
truth is preserved. Illustrated. 


The Waves, Orlando, To the Lighthouse, Mrs. Dallo- 
way. By VirciniaA Woo ;r. Reissue. Harcourt. 
Each $3.00. 


The Scarlet Letter. (“Great Illustrated Classics.’’) 
By NATHANIEL HAwTHORNE. Dodd, Mead. 
$2.75. 

Sixteen full-page pictures. 


The Jungle Books. By RupyArp Kip.inc. New two- 
vol. ed. Doubleday. Boxed. $5.00. 


Beautifully illustrated. Twelve full-color pages. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


The Teaching of English in Wisconsin. By ROBERT 
C. Pootey and Rosert D. WILLIAMs. Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Press. $3.75. 

The authors surveyed English work in the schools 
of twelve counties and thirteen cities by question- 


naires and personal visits. They found (1) the cities 
better than the rural schools; (2) too much unmoti- 
vated drill on grammar and mechanics and too little 
practice in composition; (3) the teaching of literature 
improved but, especially in the smaller schools, too 
much given to recall of details and too little to 
discussion of meaning. 


Educational Lessons from Wartime Training. By 
Atonzo C. Grace and Orsers. American Coun- 
cil on Education. $3.00. 

The classroom teacher will perhaps not care to 
read all this summary volume of the report of the 
American Council’s Commission on Implications of 
Armed Services Educational Programs, but he will 
do well to scan the conclusions which appear at the 
end of each chapter. Frequently he will say, “Of 
course!” (because these programs were directed 
largely by educators in uniform) but he can efiec- 
tively quote the report in support of reforms he 
proposes. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Twenty Short Plays on a Royalty Holiday, Vol. II: 
(1947-1950). Edited by MARGARET MayorcGa. 
Samuel French. Pp. 373. $3.50. 

An anthology of one-act plays which includes 
those purportedly suitable for junior and senior 
high-school production as well as others for the 
university and little theaters. 


A Way to Good English, Book Two: The Correct 
Form. By Rospert J. Apams, Jr.; Lewis G. 
STERNER; and Cart F. Wiser. Odyssey Press. 
Pp. 218. $0.96. 


An expendable workbook dealing with the forms 
of verbs, the case and construction of pronouns, sen- 
tence structure, puncuation, and spelling. There is 
a special edition for teachers, with the exercises all 
performed. 


Plays from Radio. Edited by A. H. Lass, Earte L. 
and DonaLp AxXELRop. Houghton. 
$1.72. 


Fourteen scripts from (not for) radio, from the 
melodramatic “Sorry, Wrong Number” to John 
Mason Brown’s broadcast to the men on board a 
battleship with him at the Normandy landing. Be- 
sides the Preface and Introduction, helps include 
suggestions for discussing each script, for casting 
and for producing (at least in classroom). The chief 
purpose is to develop discriminating taste. 


Hiroshima (school ed.). By Joun Hersey. Edited by 
RopBertT FRANK. Oxford Book Co. Paper. 


An inexpensive reprinting of the famous articles 
originally published in the Saturday Review of 
Literature and later in book form. The text is 
followed by thirty pages of classroom-tested “helps.” 
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prices are given. 


211 West 68th Street 


WE BUILD TOGETHER 


A Reader’s Guide to Negro Life and Literature for 
Elementary and High School Use 
By CHARLEMAE ROLLINS 


(Revised) 


Essentially a new book, this bibliography has been expanded from 47 to 
63 pages. It includes 150 new items, coming down to last summer. The ma- 
jority of annotations have been rewritten in the light of recent social ad- 


Titles are arranged by topics and marked for maturity. One section pairs 
desirable and undesirable books on the same themes. Authors, publishers, and 


Author-and-title index increases the pamphlet’s value. 


All for $0.65 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Chicago 21, Illinois 


THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
M 


LAST WORD 
IN CONVENIENCE 


The high school PROSE AND POETRY 
books feature fingertip references. A ppen- 
dix has choral reading; type studies; pro- 
nunciations; contents by titles, by types, 
by authors. Extended Activities conclude 
each unit with biographies; appreciative 
questions; discussions; reading lists. Many 
other teaching aids placed precisely where 
needed. Material of unquestioned literary 
quality in books tailored to fit stream- 
lined teaching periods. 


Workbooks—Teachers’ Manuals 
Individually Bound Classics 


Write for descriptive folders. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


THIS WAY TO THE LIBRARY 


and to reading skill for every pupil 


1. Regular reading—one book 
every two weeks 

2. Regular reporting—by fair, 
mimeographed Jones tests 


3. Regular cumulative records 
of each student’s reading 


4. Regular guidance by the 
teacher to better and better 
books 


Jones Book Tests 
Box 41 Hill City South Dakota 


Send a stamp for list and sample 
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The largest NEW dictionary available 


FUNK & WAGNALLS' 
NEW 
College Standard 
DICTIONARY 


EM’:PHA:TYPE €d;tion 


And for a companion volume 
this new, completely revised edi- 
tion of a long popular handbook 


Funk & Wagnalls 
STANDARD 
HANDBOOK 

OF SYNONYMS, 


ANTONYMS 
AND 
PREPOSITIONS 


BY JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. 


@ This great reference book—for 
years a standard for teachers, stu- 
dents, speakers, authors—has been 
completely revised and reset in new, 
easy-to-read typographical form. 


8,000 Synonyms classified and dis- 
criminated; correct use shown by 
examples. 


4,000 Antonyms, together with the 
correct use of prepositions. 


Double index $3.00 


Send for an examination copy on ap- 
proval and make these simple tests: 


I. Choose any five words, look them up in the 
New College Standard Dictionary— EM’-PHA- 
TYPE Edition, and compare the definitions with 
those given in any other college grade diction- 
ary. 

yo Choose some word that is frequently mis- 
pronounced and compare the method of indicat- 
ing pronunciation in the New College Standard 
Dictionary— EM‘ PHA‘TYPE Edition with the 
method of any other dictionary. 


3. Choose some hyphenated word and see 
how the hyphenation is indicated in the New 
College Edition. 


4. Compare the legibility of type-page in the 
New College Standard 
TYPE Edition with that of any other college 
gtade dictionary. 


3. Choose some new words in any technical 
field and see how many of them are included in 
the New College Standard Dictionary— 
EM'’PHA‘TYPE Edition. 


We ask you to make a test ofits special features 
in the hope that you too will wish to recommend 
this modern dictionary to your students. 


145,000 entries 5,000 new words 
$5.50 plain $6.00 with thumb index 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N.Y. 


pictional 


Pup! 


The TRESSLER English in Action 


and Junior English in Action texts 


dramatize grammar with ingenious 


cartoons, make rules memorable for 
the student.— English in Action 
(Tressler), two-book and four-book 


editions, grades 9-12.— Junior 


English in Action (Tressler and 


Shelmadine), three books, grades 
7-9, — Teachers Manuals, Practice 


Books, Answer Books. — Published 
by D. C. Heath and Company. — 


